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COMMENT. 


Some Effects of Periodicity in Elections; The Abolition of War. 


TUDENTS of our political system generally recognize the 
importance of a strong opposition. Whatever his party 
affiliations may be, a fair-minded man must concede that in a 
rapidly developing community there will be differences of opinion, 
even among the wise and the virtuous, regarding questions of 
public policy. It is hardly to be expected that all of the best 
people will belong to one party. Not infrequently one and 
the same party changes its attitude on public questions without 
giving up either its name or its identity. It is through debate 
and discussion that the people are ultimately enabled to reach 
a decision, and in such a debate it is very important that the two 
sides shall be argued with nearly equal ability. If there is a 
great disparity in the orators and in the political managers, the 
wrong side may win simply through the overwhelming cleverness 
of its advocates. It is no reflection on the party which has been 
in the minority during the greater part of the last forty years 
to say that it has often failed during that time to come up to 
the highest requirements of an opposition party. It has not 
always been united on important questions of the day. Its 
leaders have sometimes followed lines of policy in which they 
were not able to carry the rank and file. The fire of their 
oratorical guns has often been ineffective. Certainly they have 
not succeeded in controlling any one branch of the government 


as often as might be theoretically desirable under a system of 
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party rule, in order to prevent the majority party, or that which 
is in control during the greater part of any one period, from 
becoming over-confident and under-scrupulous. 

Plenty of special reasons could be assigned to account for this 
result. The fact that a large section of the democratic party 
supported the secessionist cause in the civil war naturally dis- 
credited that party, when that war resulted in its defeat. But 
this would hardly account for the protracted eclipse of a party, 
long after it has ceased to advocate the doctrines in question. 
Another reason that might be alleged is that the democratic 
party commonly contains widely divergent elements. It counts 
in one wing men of essentially aristocratic instincts; in the other, 
men who are nothing if not democratic in the extreme sense of 
the term. It contains idealists and materialists. It contains 
those who are naturally conservative and those who are as 
naturally radical. But this does not fully explain the situation, 
for this fact itself demands explanation. It is not common in 
other covfhtries to find conservatives and radicals, aristocrats and 
democrats, grouped together under one banner. 

One constant fact, which accounts in part for this situation, 
is that our political contests ares periodical and not occasional. 
We are obliged under the constitution to go through a presi- 
dential campaign once in four years, whether there is any casus 
belli between the parties or not. Our political duels are like the 
Bestimmungsmensur of the German students. But as the 
dynamic events which press for decision and involve a real 
difference of opinion arise at irregular times, it is only by chance 
that the occurrence of a real issue happens to coincide with a 
political campaign. A commercial crisis, e. g., is one of the 
events which are likely to raise questions of fiscal or commercial 
policy. Yet of the great commercial crises which have occurred 
since the war, one only, the crisis of 1884, occurred in a presi- 
dential year, and that was coincident with a change of party 
supremacy. The Spanish war might naturally have led to a 
sharp cleavage, but it occurred in the middle of a presidential 
term. The events connected with the recognition of Panama 
were the subject of sharp criticism, but the president was secure 
in his tenure of office for two more years. The adoption of 
the gold standard in 1900 occurred before the opening of the 


campaign. 
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When a public question has once been settled, especially a 
question which involves an international treaty or the adoption 
of a standard of value, it is clearly difficult to reopen it. Posses- 
sion is nine points of politics as of the law, and the presumption 
is generally against resurrecting an issue, even though we may 
think that it has not been properly decided. The result is that 
in many, though, of course, not all, cases the opposition is 
forced to become a critic of the past rather than an advocate of 
a positive policy for the future. This is always a distinct dis- 
advantage, partly because mere criticism does not appeal strongly 
to the average voter, and partly because there is not the same 
possibility of rallying recruits to the opposition that would be 
presented, if it were felt that something positive could be accom- 
plished. This helps to account for the strength and persistency 
of party bonds. Those who have habitually voted with the 
republicans continue to do so, even though they may disapprove 
of many points in the republican policy, because they do not see . 
any positive means of bettering things. Those who have com- 
monly voted with the democrats continue to do so from a sense 
of opposition to the republicans, even though they know that 
their views on many questions may differ widely from those of 
some of their fellow democrats. 

Under our constitution there seems to be no easy method of 
escape from this condition of things. The president cannot dis- 
solve congress, and congress cannot force the president to resign. 
The result is, however, not altogether disadvantageous. The 
system promotes conservatism in our institutions, and prevents 
radical changes. This fact helps to account for the slow devel- 
opment of a strong radical party. We have, of course, the 
framework of a socialist party, indeed, we have at present two 
quite distinct and hostile socialistic parties in the United States. 
But it cannot be said that they have become strong enough, or 
are likely soon to be strong enough, to make themselves felt. 
We have radical men in the ranks of the trade unionists, but 
even they are much less radical than the corresponding group in 
Australasia and England. The strongest of the radical parties 
of late years has been the populist party, but that has not thus 
far succeeded in seriously influencing the national policy. 
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In other countries in which the parliamentary term is com- 
paratively long, such as England, Germany, and France, an 
opportunity is always offered by the dissolution of the legislature 
for bringing an important question to the immediate test of 
popular approval. Hence people are more apt to be grouped 
according to their real opinion on some burning question, and 
political feeling may be more intense than in a country in which 
party lines are more strictly drawn. The very fact that a man 
votes with a party as a matter of tradition, must diminish the 
intensity of his political feeling, since he must frequently find that, 
while agreeing in the main with his party, he differs from it on 
some points. 

Another result of the system of periodical elections is that 
questions are often given an opportunity of settling themselves 
in the intervals between the contests for the control of the presi- 
dency and of congress. This has been to a certain extent the 
case with the question of the monetary standard. Twenty years 
ago the “battle of the standards” was still fiercely raging in the 
ranks of the economists, and there was a difference of opinion no 
less acute between the advocates of the free coinage of silver in 
the United States and the advocates of the status quo, for at that 
time there were comparatively few public men who had the 
hardihood to advocate the gold standard pure and simple. The 
international bimetallists ranked as the conservatives in monetary 
questions. The purely theoretical question as to whether or not 
it would be possible for international bimetallism to work, that 
is, whether a group of powerful nations by agreeing upon the 
free coinage of gold and silver at a certain ratio could control 
the market price of the metals, has never been settled by anything 
like a unanimous vote of economists. Nor has there really been 
a fair opportunity to submit the practical question of the free 
coinage of silver to a popular vote, other questions always having 
been combined with it in political campaigns. But the fact that 
the adoption of the gold standard has been attended by a great 
increase in the production of gold, has simply undermined the 
interest in the discussion of the bimetallic theory, while the 
existence of something like a gold inflation has lessened the 
popular demand for silver inflation. 
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Our estimate of the significance of the recent Peace Congress 
at Boston and of the second Peace Conference which is to meet 
in response to President Roosevelt’s call, will vary greatly, accord- 
ing as these efforts to reduce the evils of war are considered as 
effect or as cause. As an effect of nineteenth century evolution, 
which has brought within the range of public and international 
discussion so many matters that used to be left unconsidered 
by the world’s rulers, these peace movements are perfectly intel- 
ligible. They are hopeful signs of the spread of popular educa- 
tion and of public interest. Whether, on the other hand, they 
will have any great success in accomplishing their chief aim, 
the maintenance of general peace, is another matter. There 
seems every probability that the second Peace Conference will 
follow the path of the first and will resolve itself into a war 
conference, which will define more strictly the rights and duties 
of belligerents, and which will provide machinery for adjusting 
the minor differences between states, but which will postpone to 
an indefinite future the era of universal peace. 

Secretary Hay showed a curious misconception of the cause 
of war, when he ascribed it to moral failings, and prophesied 
that peace would come with the ethical régeneration of mankind. 
A striking feature in many recent wars has been the strong con- 
viction held on each side that it was fighting for the right, and 
the battles have been all the fiercer, because moral qualities 
have been shared nearly equally between the combatants. The 
cause of war lies not in weak morals, but in weak intellects; men 
will agree on principles, but they cannot be brought to agree on 
facts. Let us assume that two peoples are struggling for the 
control of a vacant spot on the earth’s surface, that each believes 
its type of civilization to be superior, and believes that the world 
will benefit by its expansion ; each side will fight with the unselfish 
devotion of one who feels that he holds the world’s good in 
trust. 

It may even be asked whether, in this present age, it seems 
possible or desirable to do away with war. The technical 
improvements of the past few generations have enormously 
increased the productive powers of some of the more civilized 
nations, and have given each a surplus to do with it as it wills. 
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Each spends its surplus in varying proportions: part for short- 
sighted pleasures, part for increase in material comfort, part for 
spiritual improvement. In the variety of type resulting, each 
thinks its own the best. Facing the civilized nations, and now 
first accessible to their influence and control, are vast tracts of the 
earth’s surface inhabited by peoples who will receive the impress 
of culture from one or the other type. Culture will spread 
through devious channels; it will be brought by traveller, trader, 
missionary, and settler; but to deny that the chief directive influ- 
ence is of a political kind is to close the eyes to a fact of human 
nature known since the days of Aristotle. It is of supreme 
importance, therefore, that the directive influence should be exer- 
cised by the states most competent to guide the world in the line 
of greatest progress. Who is there competent to decide their 
rival claims? Will the French resign theirs because of the 
weakness shown in their stationary population? Will the British 
resign theirs because of recent indications that they are falling 
behind in technical ability? Will the Russians retire from the 
competition when foreign scholars tell them that their cherished 
mir, the institution which they assert will regenerate the world, 
is really a worn-out relic of the past? We can conceive of no 
human tribunal so august that people would dare entrust to it 
the determination of such grave questions. The race demands 
of the states who would lead it in its progress that they give 
some pledge of their ability and their sincerity, that in case of 
need they stake life itself in support of their convictions. 

We are in little danger of forgetting the evils of war. Statis- 
ticians gloat over the losses in men and money, and the apparent 
diversion of expenditure from objects of civilization to objects of 
barbarism; and moralists draw the obvious lessons. It is well 
that peace conferences and congresses should keep these evils 
before our minds. Nevertheless, we must also realize that war 
is often a necessary agent of civilization; and that without it 
the Anglo-Saxons would not have conquered Britain, the Nor- 
mans would not have civilized the English, and the English would 
not have developed the free institutions which render peace con- 
gresses possible to-day. 








WHY THERE HAS BEEN NO FINANCIAL CRISIS. 
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HY has not the collapse of the huge financial “boom’— f 
which began in the United States between 1897 and 






1899, and culminated between 1901 and 1903—been followed 
by the panic shock and prolonged trade depression which we are 
taught to look for after the bursting of such bubbles? This 
question is the more interesting, in that many intelligent bankers, 
merchants, and financial critics, predicted that precisely such a 
series of phenomena must follow. Not only, indeed, did they | 
predict this unpleasant sequel, but they put their houses in order t 
by way of preparation for it. They had in mind such modern | 
instances as the London panic of November, 1890, and the | 
four-year stagnation in English trade which followed the 
breakdown of the “industrial” mania and the Argentine bubble; 
our own overwhelming collapse of 1893 and the hard times 
of the three ensuing years, as a sequel of the currency infla- / 
tion “boom” of 1890; Germany’s bank panic of 1900, and he 
its chapter of hard times in the three ensuing years, when the 
joint-stock company craze, which went to so extraordinary 
lengths in 1897 and 1898, had suddenly reached its limit. No 
one of these three periods of company promotion, stock specu- 
lation, inflation of values, and extravagance in living, will bear | 
comparison, for the magnitude of its phenomena and the sud- . 
den violence of its development, with the recent financial “boom”’ t 
in the United States. At most, the extravagances of the Eng- He 
lish, American, and German episodes between 1888 and 1897 fi | 

























represented abnormal and unwholesome expansion on lines : 
already familiar in the financial and industrial markets. The tf 
phenomena in the American markets of 1899, 1900, and IgoI, j 
were as novel as they were portentous. A borrowing com- 
munity, long dependent on foreign capital, was turned, in the 
course of two or three years, into a community which was 
lending to all the outside world. A nation which in 1895 was 
offering unprecedented inducements to English and continental 
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bankers to rescue it from suspension of gold payments, was in 
1900 taking huge blocks of new British war loans directly from 
the Exchequer. In 1893, and again in 1896, the American 
market was either defaulting on hundreds of millions worth 
of obligations held by foreigners, or offering new obligations 
of the sort at 10 per cent., or thereabouts, of their previous 
valuation; in I901, our agents were buying up British ocean 
steamship lines at prices so high that the managers of those 
enterprises, in their subsequent shareholder’s meetings, asserted 
that they had not regarded themselves as entitled, in executing 
their financial trust, to refuse such dazzling offers. 

Along with these wholly new excursions of American capi- 
tal came the capitalizing and re-capitalizing of domestic enter- 
prise on a scale which previous periods of inflation had never 
considered possible. In 1895 and 1896, railway stocks were 
issued in reorganization of bankrupt concerns, and purposely 
increased enormously in quantity so that capitalists who sub- 
scribed for the rehabilitation of the wreck, or who scaled down 
their mortgage lien upon the property, might have abundant 
paper securities to show for it; yet in 1900 and Igol, these 
same stocks sold at prices which many of them had not reached, 
on the old basis, in a dozen years before the crash. One of 
these stocks, quoted on the Stock Exchange in 1896 at one- 
fourth or twenty-five cents per share, was bid for in Igol, by 
competing financial interests, with such eagerness that the supply 
($80,000,000 in all) was cornered and the price per share 
driven up to $1,000. 

While this was happening, there was abundant evidence that 
the Wall street community as a whole was swinging from its 
moorings. In banking circles, previously noted for their con- 
servatism, it became a commonplace doctrine that conditions 
were so radically changed, in American industry and finance, 
that precedent of the past need no longer serve as either guide 
or warning. A crop failure occurred, and from the same quar- 
ters the assertion was freely made that the country’s prosperity 
was no longer bound up with agriculture. Manufacturing 
companies were combined, through purchase of their stock at 
extravagant valuations, into single corporations; then half a 
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dozen of such corporations would be bought up artd combined on 
a similar inflated basis; the whole outfit would then be re- 
capitalized, the shares offered at high valuations to the public, 
and banking syndicates hired, at an extraordinary cost, to guar- 
antee and effect the sale. One of these syndicates, which put 
up $25,000,000 cash to manipulate the market for the “billion- 
dollar Steel Trust’s” stock, afterwards wound up its operation 
with a net cash profit of 200 per cent. Men of ordinary wealth, 
who had happened to be engaged in industries where such 
amalgamations were in progress, found themselves made mil- 
lionaires over night; they, in their turn, dazzled by their unex- 
pected fortune, threw into stock speculation the money which 
they could see no other way of using. The public eventually 
lost its head along with the leaders, and one of the wildest 
speculations in the American market’s history began. It reached 
such proportions as to supersede almost all other topics of inter- 
est and discussion in the streets and business offices; specula- 
tive buying on the Stock Exchange was so enormous (3,200,000 
shares in a day, on one occasion) as to cause, without exaggera- 
tion, the physical breakdown of the Stock Exchange membership 
which had to execute the orders. Meantime, popular feeling 
regarding the rise in prices grew so violent that the banker or 
financial writer who endeavored to sound a note of warning was 
a mark for general denunciation. This is a strictly accurate, 
and not at all over-colored, account of the famous “boom” of 
19OI. 

The speculation collapsed, and it collapsed, most appropriately, 
at the moment when it was found that buyers of the stock of 
one of the largest railways in the country had purchased con- 
tracts to deliver to them more of that stock than was actually in 
existence. In the crash that followed this memorable “Northern 
Pacific corner,” the scales fell with bewildering suddenness from 
the public’s eyes. It was discovered, first, that a very great part 
of these inflated valuations rested on mere paper, and measured, 
not sober estimates of present profits, but the buyer’s hope or 
imagination as to what the long future would bring forth. 
Where stocks had been bought at high figures, simply on the 
assumption that other companies would buy them at still higher 
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prices, it was now discovered that these other companies had 
relied on the speculative craze to procure the public’s money in 
order to effect such purchases, and that the Stock Exchange panic 
had shut the avenue to such resources. Simultaneously, another 
and still more startling discovery was made. One principal basis 
of the public’s financial optimism had been the country’s “foreign 
credit balance.” Our abnormally heavy export trade between 
1897 and 1901—partly a consequence of European harvest fail- 
ures in the face of abundant crops at home, and partly of a 
foreign industrial craze which strained our entire capacity for 
manufactured exports—had heaped up these foreign credits to a 
total reckoned in Wall Street at not less than $200,000,000. But 
hardly had the stock market collapsed in May, 1901, when it 
suddenly developed that our amalgamating and speculating 
bankers had borrowed from Europe such extraordinary sums 
that not only had the “credit balance” totally disappeared, 
but had been replaced by a floating debt to the foreign markets, 
fully as large as the pre-existing credit. 

Alarmed by the excesses of our financiers and by the panic 
which followed them, these foreign bankers now called in the 
loans as they matured. Repayment placed a heavy strain on 
American capital; it came, moreover, simultaneously with 
abundant foreign harvests and with collapse of Europe’s indus- 
trial “boom”; so that the very props on which we had based 
our original position were pulled out. The country exported 
gold, at a season when it normally should have been importing it. 
Finally, in 1903, the domestic bank position was so far weak- 
ened that these institutions could no longer protect syndicates 
which had bought up stocks of the new combinations, with the 
purpose of selling at a profit to the public. As the banks 
called in their loans in self-defence, the syndicates were driven 
into the open market, where they sold, at whatever prices they 
could get, not only the new securities which they were carrying on 
speculation, but all the high-grade investment stocks and bonds 
which they held in their personal reserve. At the same moment, 
during 1903, the new industrial structures themselves began 
to totter. The largest of them, the United States Steel, stopped 
dividends on its common stock; another, the Consolidated Lake 
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Superior, capitalized for $100,000,000, went into bankruptcy 
because it could not borrow $5,000,000 in the market; a third, 
the United States Shipbuilding, with a capital of $45,000,000, 
and backed by well-known Wall Street financiers, broke down 
with a confession of fraud and humbug so extraordinary as to 
turn the episode into farce. Still other combinations of the 
sort not only stopped dividends, but assessed their shareholders 
for working capital to avert financial embarrassment. Nat- 
urally, prices throughout the financial markets broke with great 
violence; shrinkage in values, within a twelve-month, running 
to 40 or 50 per cent. in the active Stock Exchange securities. 

The story of this episode belongs to what Wall Street— 
which looks to the present and the future, not to the past— 
describes as “ancient history.” I have reviewed it here, how- 
ever, because it shows a resultant situation which, at first glance, 
would appear to foreshadow financial crisis. Yet, as we can 
now assert with confidence, no such crisis has ensued. Numer- 
ous weather-signs, familiar in a financial panic, were visible for 
a time, but they have not left the mark on the community which 
might have been expected. We have had the crash on the 
Stock Exchange; a year of halting business and reduced 
trade profits; bank failures occurred in three important Ameri- 
can cities; large corporations, notably the railways, came into 
the market to sell bonds for immediate necessities, and found the 
market shut against them. The largest of these companies were 
compelled to borrow at exorbitant rates on their short-time 
notes, and the amount thus borrowed exceeded $150,000,000— 
a financial phenomenon which, taken by itself, recalled the panic 
days of 1893 and 1873, as the other phenomena recalled all of 
our panics. Yet the solvency of the companies was never ques- 
tioned, and they are now in a fair way to discharge these float- 
ing debts. The bank failures were sporadic, and in every case 
connected with some peculiarly flagrant violation of good bank- 
ing; and in fact, none of the failures was of the first importance. 
As for the stock market, the extreme depression of 1903 has 
been followed by a revival of investment interest, under the 
stimulus of which prices, in the present autumn, have risen to 
a level 30 or 40 per cent. above the low figures of a year ago. 
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At the same time, evidence of recovery in general trade has 
come distinctly into sight again. In short, people who looked 
for the kind of reckoning that business panic brings for finan- 
cial excesses, have had to revise their calculations. The predic- 
tion of conservative watchers of American finance at the present 
time, both at home and abroad, is for better times. It is quite 
in order, then, to ask how, having indulged in all this financial 
recklessness, we have managed to escape the financial penalty. 
Has the old rule of cause and effect in financial movements 
failed to operate, or were we mistaken about the situation in 
IQOI? 

Neither conclusion would be correct. The first step to take, 
in analyzing the situation, is to distinguish between a financial 
and a commercial crisis. Financial crises occur on the Stock 
Exchange and investment markets, and are in the main con- 
fined to them. A commercial crisis means deranged and dis- 
ordered general trade. The excesses of promoters and specula- 
tors bring the penalty of violent reaction and heavy loss to 
dealers and holders of securities involved in the speculative 
bubble; but the consequences do not necessarily extend very 
far beyond such quarters. When, however, the commerce and 
industry—what we call the “general business’—of a country 
has been conducted on lines of reckless experiment, then the 
resultant disaster will involve an entire community. The panics 
of 1837, of 1857, and 1873, in this country, are typical cases 
of commercial crises. No one of the three was primarily a 
ait Stock Exchange convulsion. Speculation in land—the conver- 
sion, on an enormous scale, of floating capital into fixed—was 
a characteristic of the period preceding each. Rash expansion 
' of mercantile ventures into new communities; long extension 
of commercial credit where it was easy to over-rate the consum- 
i) ing market’s possibilities; great accumulation of merchandise, 
b t and equally great stimulation of manufacturing output, based on 
\ }! expectation of orders rather than on orders in hand; the financ- 

ing of such operations by the banks, through the loan of their 
deposits on a narrow margin—these were the noteworthy 
i phenomena of 1872, as they were of 1856 and 1836. When 
(jf the cord snapped, banks, merchants, and manufacturing estab- 
a 
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lishments went down in a common wreck. Credit was largely 
destroyed throughout the country. Legitimate enterprise could 
no longer command the capital which wholly illegitimate under- 
takings had enjoyed, a few months before. 

This was not the story of the so-called panic of 1884, how- 
ever, and it was not the story of the reaction of 1903. The 
unanimity with which each of these two episodes was described 
asa “stock panic,” a “Wall Street crash,” drew the distinction 
properly. During the huge upheaval of values on the Stock 
Exchange, in 1899, 1900, and 1901, mercantile trade was con- 
ducted on lines of exemplary conservatism. Banks, in their mer- 
cantile relations, were as cautious as the merchants; an unusually 
large part of the business of the country was conducted on the 
basis of capital, not credit. The result was, that when the 
topheavy structure of Stock Exchange values tumbled, and Wall 
Street began to predict severe depression in general trade, the 
prosperous merchants and consuming communities could not 
understand what was meant. They took in sail immediately— 
their ability to do it, and the promptness with which they did it, 
being evidence of their sound position. What they found, 
however, at the end of another season, was that they had drawn 
in needlessly far. The reviving activity in general trade to-day 
is largely a consequence of the smallness of ready stocks of 
merchandise, in the face of a very slightly diminished autumn 
demand. 

It is not altogether an accident that this should have been 
true of 1903 and 1884, when it was not true of 1893 and 1873. 
Professor Sumner puts the familiar question, in his “American 
Currency’; why “we go on in this way, with a grand crisis 
only once in twenty years, while the oldest and most prudent 
nations have one every ten years’; and he answers: “The 
explanation no doubt is, that the future which we discount so 
freely honors our drafts on it.” The answer is correct, though 
it is not complete. Something must be allowed for the growth 
of a new generation in our business community; the death or 
retirement of the merchants and bankers who learned in a previ- 
ous era of depression to distinguish the real from the unreal, 
and the replacing of them by men to whom the ’93s and ’73s 
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are merely legend. But Professor Sumner’s explanation’ may 
be applied instructively to the present episode, and may be 
extended by reference to the fact that, not only did the future 
promise to honor a good part of the drafts upon it, but that 
the real resources of the present were sufficient to endure the 
strain put upon them. Not only had the country as a whole 
not indulged in the reckless borrowing operations which marked 
the exploits of Wall Street, but it occupied a position where 
reduction of debt was easy. In this regard, the reaction of 1903 
resembled that of 1884, not those of 1893 and 1873. It was 
the “ten-year panic,’ not the “twenty-year grand crisis” of 
Professor Sumner. 

This fact may be proved in several ways. First, the troubles 
of 1893 and 1873 were greatly aggravated by the fact that, 
outstripping our own resources of capital in the real devel- 
opment of industry, we had borrowed enormous sums from 
Europe through the sale of the stocks and bonds representing 
such development. When the hour of panic approached, the 
foreign capitalist sold back these stocks and bonds; they had 
to be paid for instantly; our market was unable to redeem 
them, and insolvency was the consequence. The crisis of 1901, 
on the contrary, had been preceded by a period in which redemp- 
tion of these very evidences of debt had been continuous. In 
1899 and 1900, we had so.far repurchased our stocks and bonds 
from Europe, that the every-day comment of the foreign markets 
was the scarcity of American shares upon them. The debt was 
redeemed at fancy prices, but it was redeemed. Therefore, 
when the speculative structure collapsed in 1901, the deluge 
of returning American securities which marked 1893 and 1873 
was necesarily absent. Values crumbled and losses on the Stock 
Exchange were enormous; but they were individual losses, and 
they fell on shoulders able to bear them without facing bank- 
ruptcy. Put in another way, the shrinkage of paper values in 
1903 was merely the restoration of a status quo which had 
existed prior to the paper inflation of values in 1899, 1900, and 
1901. It is true, a floating debt popularly estimated at $200,- 
000,000 had to be repaid to Europe. But it did not have to be 
repaid at once, as would have been the case had Europe thrown 
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our securities on the market. It consisted of time loans, which, 
moreover, were guarded by an abundant reserve of capital. 
This is one reason why the great liquidation of 1903 was known 
in observant Wall Street as the “rich men’s panic.” 

This situation would not have been possible but for the very 
exceptional real prosperity of the country; and contributing to 
that prosperity were five important influences whose conjunction 
was most unusual. The coincidence of abundant grain harvests 
here, during 1897, with European harvest-failure, is familiar. 
What could not easily have been foretold, however, six or seven 
years ago, was the fact that the world’s consumption of grain 
had increased so rapidly that even Europe’s return to normal 
harvests could not satisfy the demand. This is a dominant 
influence to-day. Quite aside from our agricultural prosperity 
came a remarkable development in manufacture, and on per- 
fectly sound lines. The country learned, in the hard school 
of experience after the panic of 1893, the lesson of economical 
manufacture. This had been hardly learned, when Europe’s 
“industrial boom,” from 1898 to 1900 inclusive, caused a demand 
for manufactured goods for which Europe’s producing facilities 
could not provide. The result was that manufactured exports, 
which in 1895 made up 23% per cent. of the country’s out- 
ward trade, in 1901 contributed 3154 per cent.—this in the face 
of the immense expansion of agricultural exports. Where we 
sent out $183,500,000 manufactured goods in 1895, the value of 
the 1900 export was $433,800,000. This was a perfectly sound 
development. We lost the two advantages of cheap raw materials 
and of abnormal European demand when, in 1901, our own prices 
rose and Europe’s industrial reaction grew severe. Our manufac- 
tured exports, since then, have fallen to the $403,600,000 of 1902. 
In the fiscal year 1904, they rose again to $452,400,000, and 
made up 31% per cent. of the country’s total exports. This 
was a consequence largely of the uneconomic policy of cutting 
prices on export goods while holding up domestic prices; but 
it showed at all events an immense producing capacity, which 
is able to meet foreign competition. 

Despite the reckless over-capitalization of manufacturing 
combinations, the country’s industry as a whole was not inflated, 
and was not recklessly entangled in debt. Merchants and 
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manufacturers did not do a speculative business. This was the 
contemporary testimony of the trade advices, but it is further 
proved by the bank returns. In the period from the opening 
of 1889 to the opening of 1893, national bank loans rose from 
$1,704,000,000 to $2,159,000,000, an increase of 26 per cent., 
while cash reserves rose from $283,000,000 to $313,800,000, or 
only 10% per cent. Between the spring of 1871 and the spring 
of 1873, national bank loans expanded $145,000,000, or 28 
per cent.; but cash reserves in the same period actually de- 
creased $19,000,000, or upwards of 11 per cent. On the other 
hand, between September, 1897, the beginning of the famous 
“boom,” and September, 1901, loans of this country’s national 
banks had increased from $2,025,000,000 to $3,018,000,000— 
an expansion of nearly 50 per cent. But at the same time, cash 
reserves had risen from $346,600,000 to $539,500,000, or 55 per 
cent., and the gain had been continuous. 

There are two other essential reasons why the penalty for our 
financial excesses of a few years ago has been relatively slight. 
One is, the absence of a currency complication; the other, our 
remarkably advantageous position, at the present time, as an 
agricultural state. There has been some disposition, among 
financial critics, to cite a third cause in the decade’s great increase 
in gold production. This third phenomenon may have had 
a hand in the movement of financial events, five or six years 
ago; it undoubtedly has had much to do with freeing this coun- 
try from the ex-currency-agitation incubus. But it must be 
remembered that, since England and the Transvaal locked horns 
in October, 1899, there has been an outright embargo on a good 
part of this annual supply, and that it is since that time that 
our own financial expansion has been greatest. The influence 
of the other two factors mentioned admits of no doubt what- 
ever. At no time, during the financial alarms of 1901 and 1903, 
was any bank depositor ever concerned as to the worth of the 
currency in his hands. What part such misgivings played in 
1873, and 1857, and 1837, all students of financial history are 
aware. 

It will also be recalled, of 1893 particularly, that the period 
was one of agricultural depression. Over-production of neces- 
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saries of life there can never be, in the strictest sense, so long 
as a large part of the community, able and willing to labor, 
goes ill-clothed and ill-fed. But production of such necessaries 
may, and at intervals unquestionably does, increase more rapidly 
than does the world’s power to buy and use them. The 
result is poverty of the grain and cotton producer, debt if he 
has engaged in his work on insufficient capital, and disaster if 
his creditor is compelled by his own emergencies to require 
immediate payment. It is needless to point out the aggravating 
influence of such a situation, in a producing country, at a time 
of financial reaction. It was the most serious element in the 
situation of 1893, both financially and politically. 

The present state of things, in that regard, is in all respects 
the reverse of what I have just described. With the two great 
agricultural staples of this country, wheat and cotton, there is 
now undoubted “under-production,” in the sense that for several 
years the world has not produced as much as could be profitably 
sold. With wheat, the problem of to-day is, how the consuming 
world is to be fed, this coming year, unless at exorbitant prices. 
With cotton, we have been confronted, this past year, with a sit- 
uation which, to the cotton-consuming world, was a serious crisis. 
High wheat prices are undoubtedly a handicap to the pros- 
perity of the laboring communities of our cities, and the prohibi- 
tive price of cotton, last spring, was a blow to a very important 
American industry. But to the great population of our Eastern 
and Southern agricultural States, the story is altogether different. 
What this year is described as a short crop of wheat would have 
been called a full crop in 1893, and is sold at extremely remunera- 
tive prices. Even last year’s cotton crop, which was marketed 
at the highest prices reached since resumption of specie payments, 
was larger than any picked in this country up to 1897, and the 
crop of the present season, coming to maturity with spinners’ 
stocks depleted throughout the world, promises the largest yield 
in the country’s history. These elements in the industrial situa- 
tion, in a nation where agriculture is still the foremost industry, 
are of the first importance. They point out the foremost element 
of real prosperity in the existing situation. It is as an agricultural 


producer that the United States is to-day enjoying a period of 
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renewed prosperity. It is not an accident that other grain- 
exporting states, such as Canada and the Argentine Republic, 
are enjoying similar good fortune, or that exchange of checks 
at the banks since the opening of this year—a safe measure of 
business activity—while decreasing 15 per cent. from last year 
in the East, should have held their own throughout the Western 
States and increased 10 per cent. in the South. 

I have reviewed briefly the several causes which seem to me 
to have operated in checking the tide of reaction which seemed 
to be in progress a year ago in American finance, and which then 
appeared to be so logical a consequence of previous excesses 
that consideration of its probable results caused misgiving to 
many intelligent observers. The longer future is not so clear. 
The peculiar circumstances which combined to cause the coun- 
try’s prosperity, half a dozen years ago, exist to-day only in 
part. Cost of materials and cost of living are very high; they 
were comparatively low in 1898. Europe is not an urgent 
buyer of our commodities, except grain and cotton, which it 
cannot do without. It is also an open question, to what extent 
the mass of new securities, issued between 1898 and 1901, has 
found permanent lodgment with investors, and to what extent 
the community still suffers from the waste of wealth involved 
in the reckless experiments of that time. These are considera- 
tions which the future will have to test. They cannot be 
entirely obscured by the fact that a widely-expected financial 
crisis did not materialize, and that the past year’s curtailment 
of trade left supplies of merchandise so far reduced that recur- 
rence of a normal demand, this autumn, caused an unlooked-for 
revival of activity. Nor, from a broader economic survey, does 
the demonstrated strength of the present position prove the 
likelihood of similar immunity from the penalties of future 


financial extravagances. 
ALEXANDER D. Noyes. 


New York City. 








THE INTRODUCTION OF THE LINOTYPE. 


N 1887, typesetting was essentially the same art as in the 
sixteenth century. While other branches of the printing 
trade had been revolutionized, the compositor had not advanced 
in his processes beyond the point he had reached four hundred 
years before. Probably no other handicraft employing such 
a large number of persons underwent as little change during 
this period, so full of industrial reconstruction. Since 1890, 
machine composition has been rapidly supplanting typesetting 
by hand. The machine is still constantly encroaching on the 
field of the hand compositor, but the period of introduction 
may be properly considered as concluded with the year 1900. 
By that time, the craft had adjusted itself to the new conditions 
and the future trend of events could be foreseen with some 
clearness. 

It is the purpose of the present study to estimate the dis- 
placement of labor due to the linotype’, to describe the policy 
pursued by the union printers with reference to the machine 
and the economic effects of the machine on the workmen engaged 
in the trade, and finally to examine how far the policy of the 
International Typographical Union may be successfully adopted 
by other trade-unions during periods of machine introduction. 

The displacement of hand compositors by the introduction of 
the linotype may be estimated with some accuracy and will afford 
an index to the industrial disturbance involved. The following 
table gives the number of linotypes manufactured in the United 
States and Canada for each year from 1887 to 1903: 

* There are several kinds of typesetting and typecasting machines, but the 
Mergenthaler linotype has exercised such a predominant influence that atten- 
tion may be confined to it without danger of serious error. According to 
the returns made by local unions to the Secretary of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, the total number of typesetting and typecasting machines 
of all makes in operation, on January 1, 1904, in union and non-union offices 
within the jurisdiction of six hundred and twenty-five local unions, was 7,129, 
and of these 6,375 were linotypes. The proportion of linotypes was probably 


not quite so great outside the territory covered by the Typographical Union, 
but the correction required would not be very great. 
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Of the 8,618 machines manufactured, somewhat less than five 
hundred have been shipped out of the United States and Canada 
and an approximately equal number have been destroyed by 
fire or otherwise put out of use. About 7,500 linotypes were in 
operation in the United States and Canada on January I, 1904.1 

The average rate of composition on the linotype at the pres- 
ent time is estimated by competent authorities at between 4,000 
and 5,000 ems per hours. The rate of hand composition does 
not exceed 1,000 ems per hour on the average. A linotype 
operator is therefore able to set as much in one hour as a hand 
compositor does in four. Assuming that the 7,500 machines 
are in operation the same number of hours each day as hand 
compositors formerly worked, the possible displacement of hand 
compositors to January I, 1904, may be reckoned at 30,000. 
Two modifications must, however, be made in this calculation. 
In the first place, many linotypes are worked by two or three 
shifts of operators.2, The number of machine operators in the 
United States, operating 7,129 machines of all makes, within 
the jurisdiction of the International Typographical Union on 
January I, 1904, was 10,604, or approximately 150 per cent. 
of the number of machines.* If allowance is made for this 
fact, the estimate of possible displacement is increased to 45,000 
hand compositors. Some deduction must be made from this 
total on account of the reduction in working hours. The hand 
compositor worked on the average about ten hours per day, 
while linotype operators do not average more than eight hours.‘ 


* The officials of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company have kindly supplied 
data on which the above estimate has been based. 

*See The Typographical Journal, February, 1904, p. 212. 

* Idem. 

*See page 265 for the data on which this calculation is made. 
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Deducting 20 per cent. for this cause, we may finally estimate 
the possible displacement of hand compositors at 36,000. 

The actual displacement has been far less than the possible 
displacement. <A large part of the 7,500 linotypes would never 
have come into use if the economies incident to their operation 
had not been so large as to lead to an increase in the amount 
of printing done. There is no practicable method of separat- 
ing the displacement occurring at the outset from that later 
apparent displacement due to expansion of the market. An 
examination of the table on page 252 leads, however, to the con- 
clusion that the years 1894, 1895 and 1896 were marked by a 
large amount of actual displacement of hand compositors.? 
The rapid introduction of machines in these years resulted chiefly 
from the desire of newspaper publishers to reduce the cost of 
composition. A considerable part of the more moderate increase 
of machines since 1896 has been due to an increasing demand 
for the product of the machine. . 

Even, however, during the earlier period, there is evidence 
that the displacement was not nearly so great as the estimate 
of possible displacement would indicate. The following statis- 
tics compiled from a report made in 1895 by Mr. Wm. Fergu- 
son, Secretary of the New York Typographical Union to the 
New York Labor Commissioner, throw considerable light on 
this point.? 

Number of offices included in investigation 

Number of linotypes in use 

Average number of ems set on a linotype in an hour 

Number of printers employed before the introduction of machines 
Number of substitutes employed before the introduction of machines... 


Number of printers employed after the introduction of machines 
Percentage of decrease 


The figures given include the whole working force of printers, 
many of whom on account of the character of their work were 
entirely unaffected by the machine. It appears that 293 lino- 


* Additional evidence to this effect is found in the many complaints of 
displacement contained during these years in The Typographical Journal, 
the official journal of the union printers. These decrease greatly after 1896. 

* Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor of the State of New York, 
1895, vol. 1, pp. 370-372. 
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types displaced 544 printers. The actual displacement in these 
offices in the initial stage was therefore at the rate of less than 
two printers for each machine. 

This difference between the possible displacement of hand 
compositors and the actual displacement of printers in the early 
period was due to several causes. First and most important 
was the practice of putting men already at work as hand com- 
positors in charge of machines. The 229 machines were manned 
by from 300 to 400 journeymen printers. The displacement 
of hand compositors was therefore much greater than the dis- 
placement of printers. Also, the speed of the machine oper- 
ators was less than it is at present. The average number of ems 
set per hour, it will be noted, was found to be 3,445. The 
present rate of 4,000 to 5,000 ems was attained only after a con- 
siderable part of the operators had been some years at the 
machine. New operators in most cases reach the present 
average rate only after some years of practise. 

Although the great increase in the demand for the machine 
product naturally came after the machine had been somewhat 
generally introduced, even in the introductory period the cheap- 
ness of machine composition led to an increase in the amount 
of composition done. For some years prior to the introduction 
of the linotype, the practice of using “plate matter” had been 
growing among newspaper publishers, the high cost of hand 
composition having forced the publishers to the use of an unde- 
sirable substitute. The extension of this practice had been for 
many years a frequent occasion of friction between the publishers 
and the local unions of the International Typographical Union. 
The low cost of linotype composition caused in most machine 
offices an entire abandonment of the use of “plate matter,” 
resulting in an immediate increase of printers’ work. Also, 
the producing power of the composing room was increased in 
order to secure a greater effectiveness during the last few hours 
before going to press.’ Editors cancelled machine-set matter 
with much less reluctance. To a casual observer, the composi- 
tion of a newspaper would appear an unpromising field for the 
operation of the law of elasticity of demand, but the common 


* See below, page 265. 
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experience of printers and publishers indicates that in numerous 
ways the cheapening of the cost of composition acted as an 
immediate stimulant to the demand. 

In the second period, roughly designated as beginning with 
the year 1897, consumers shared more largely in the economy 
of production resulting from the use of the linotype. The larger 
profits of newspaper publishers led to strong competition which 
partly took the form of an increase in the size of the newspapers. 
The linotypes installed for this purpose did not displace hand 
compositors, but on the contrary enlarged the field of employ- 
ment for those printers who could learn the operation of the 
machine.! In the book and job trade, the cheapening of the 
product through competition caused an enormous increase in 
the amount of composition done. As early as 1896, the 
American Bookmaker, a trade journal, naively complained that 
“employing printers foolishly give to the public advantages 
which should accrue to them. . . . It is probably safe to 
suggest that not one in ten of those who have adopted type- 
setting machines are making any more net profit than they did 
when all of their type was set by hand.”? The result has been 
that since 1897 an expanding demand has more than offset the 
displacing power of the machine. 

A large percentage of the hand compositors affected by the 
introduction of the linotype were members of the International 
Typographical Union. While this union enjoys the distinction 
of being the oldest national organization of trade-unionists in 
the United States, the subordinate unions were until recently 
almost independent of the national body. About 1888 the 
national body began to absorb power from the subordinate 
unions, and this movement has gone on slowly to the present 
time. To a considerable extent, therefore, the policy of the 
printers with reference to the machine was determined by the 

*The general opinion among printers and publishers appears to be that, 
in those newspaper offices which introduced linotypes about 1895, by the year 
1900 the number of printers employed was as great as it was before the 
introduction of linotypes. See on this point, Report of Industrial Commis- 
sion, vol. vii, p. 279 (Testimony of Mr. Donnelly, President of the Inter- 


national Typographical Union). 
* Quoted in The Typographical Journal, vol. 8, p. 204. 
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local unions. So large, however, were the interests evidently 
at stake that local unions followed certain general lines of 
policy laid down by the national ‘conventions and advised by 
the national executive board.' 

At the thirty-sixth annual session of the International Typo- 
graphical Union held in Kansas City in June, 1888, a resolu- 
tion was adopted that “the International Typographical Union 
favors the recognition of such [typesetting] machines,” and 
“recommends that subordinate unions . . . take speedy 
action looking to their recognition and regulation, endeavoring 
everywhere to secure their operation by union men upon a 
scale of wages which shall secure compensation equal to that 
paid hand compositors.”? At this time less than 100 machines 
were in operation in the United States and Canada, and the 
greater part of these were being run experimentally. 

By the time the session of 1889 was held, the growing import- 
ance of the question led to the formulation of the union’s policy 
in a general law, controlling the action of all subordinate unions. 
With unimportant changes in phraseology, this law has remained 
in force. In its original form, it read as follows: “The Inter- 
national Typographical Union directs that in all offices within 
its jurisdiction where typesetting machines are used, practical 
printers shall be employed to run them and also that subordinate 
unions shall regulate the scale of wages on such machines.” 
Curiously enough, the printers were at first reluctant to operate 
the machines and at the thirty-eighth session resolutions were 
adopted urging “that members of subordinate unions should 
learn to operate . . . machines wherever in use.”* 

By June of the next year, 1891, when the thirty-ninth annual 
session of the Typographical Union was held, the delegates were 


*The evident necessity for the adoption of a common machine policy has 
been a powerful influence in hastening the movement toward centralization 
in the Typographical Union. 

*Report of Proceedings of the Thirty-Sixth Annual Session of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, p. 181. 

* Report of Proceedings of the Thirty-Seventh Annual Session of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, 1889, p. 91. 

“Report of Proceedings of the Thirty-Eighth Annual Session of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, 1890, p. 153. 
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convinced of the grave importance of the machine question. In 
February, the subordinate union at Indianapolis had sent two of 
its members to New York to investigate at first hand the work- 
ing of machines. The committee found that operators on the 
improved linotype were able to produce an average of 3,000 
ems per hour, and believed a speed of 4,000 ems possible. They 
recommended that wages for operators should be on a time 
scale and that the hours of labor should be shorter than those 
prevailing for hand composition." The report of this commit- 
tee, published both as a pamphlet and in The Typographical 
Journal, exercised a large influence on the convention held in 
the following June. At that session a special committee on 
typesetting devices recommended “that a weekly or time scale 
be adopted for the operation of machines,’ and “that the hours 
of labor upon them be reduced to the lowest possible number— 
eight hours being the maximum.”? It was urged that a time 
scale was more equitable than the piece system on account of 
the newness of the work and the consequent difficulty of estimat- 
ing the average output to be expected. The demand for a 
reduction in hours was based on the ground that “the work 
upon machines was of a more exhaustive character mentally and 
physically than hand composition.” The recommendations of 
the committee were adopted and became binding on the sub- 
ordinate unions. The strong feeling in the craft for local 
autonomy secured the repeal of these two laws at the session 
of the International Union in 1893,? but they became the basis 
for practically all wage scales formed and the great majority 
of linotype operators work at the present time on a time scale 
and have an eight-hour day. 

The machine policy of the union was evidently based on 
the requirement that the machines should be operated only by 
journeymen printers. This rule had two distinct parts. In the 

* Typesetting Machines. Report of an Inquiry into Their Merits and the 
General Situation surrounding them, made by Typographical Union No. 1, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

* Report of Proceedings of the Thirty-Ninth Annual Session of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, p. 196. 


*Report of Proceedings of the Forty-First Annual Session of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, p. 201. 
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first place, it asserted the claim that the operation of the machine 
was printer’s work. Important as this part of the rule was in 
minimizing displdcement, it involved no break in the former 
practice of the union, and in effect was simply an extension of 
jurisdiction over machine operators. A different phase of the 
law was the prohibition against the operation of the machine 
by apprentices. The uniform custom of the International Typo- 
graphical Union hitherto had been to consider any of the work 
in a printing office proper for an apprentice. 

There has been a slow movement toward the incorporation 
of machine work in the regular training of the apprentice. In 
1893, it was provided that “apprentices may work on machines 
in the last year of apprenticeship, who shall be paid two-thirds 
of the wages of regular operators until their time of apprentice- 
ship shall have expired.”! This rule was anomalous in two 
particulars; it restricted the time of learning the machine to a 
part of the apprenticeship period, and it formulated a wage 
scale for a class of apprentices. In both respects, the regulation 
was entirely opposed to the former practice of the union. The 
increasing use of machines and the rapid displacement of hand 
compositors led at the next session of the International Union 
to a reaction and to the withdrawal of this slight concession. 
The new enactment provided that “indentured apprentices may 
work on machine during the last six weeks of apprenticeship, 
providing they receive the scale of the subordinate union.”? 
As very few apprentices in the printing trade have been inden- 
tured during recent years this modification of the prohibition was 
not important. 

By a law passed at the national session of 1899, “regularly 
employed apprentices in machine offices” were “privileged to 
practise on machine during all of the last three months of 
their apprenticeship.”* Since the product of apprentices who 
“practised” on machines could not be used by the employer, 

* Proceedings of the Forty-First Annual Session of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, p. 200. 

* Proceedings of the Forty-Second Session of the International Typographi- 
cal Union, p. 31. 


* Report of the Proceedings of the Forty-Fifth Session of the International 
Typographical Union, p. 50. 
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while any other part of their output had a market value, not 
many employers were likely to put apprentices during working 
hours at “practising” on machines. An apprentice by virtue 
of the law might, however, acquire a small amount of knowl- 
edge out of working hours. It was not until 1903 that the 
union printers were willing to permit the machine product of 
apprentices to be used. The session of 1903 enacted that 
“regularly employed apprentices shall be privileged to work 
on machines during all of the last three months of their appren- 
ticeship and the learners’ scale shall apply to such apprentices.’’? 
This small relaxation was pro,osed and strongly urged by the 
executive committee of the International Union. 

The Typographical Union has been actuated by two motives 
in the enactment of legislation prohibiting the operation of 
machines by apprentices. The members felt strongly that as far 
as possible the opportunity to learn the new devices ought to 
be restricted to the displaced hand compositors. The appren- 
tices had far greater adaptability than the displaced men, who, 
in a great majority of cases, must learn the machine or quit 
the trade. The slight modification in the restriction of machine 
work to journeymen is due to the passing of the early stage 
in the introduction of the machine. The printer who was dis- 
placed by the machine has either found his place in the trade 
or has abandoned it for some other occupation. The mainten- 
ance of the rule in its present form is due to the strong fear that 
machine work may fall into the hands of men who are not 
printers. If the Typographical Union were fully convinced 
that the operation of machines was neither practicable nor 
profitable except by journeymen printers trained in the trade as 
a whole, there would be no reason for the continuance of the 
restriction on the operation of machines by apprentices. 

In order to facilitate the policy of manning the machines with 
printers, the subordinate unions found it necessary to provide 
for journeymen an opportunity of learning the new device. 
Since a linotype operator produces for the first few weeks only 
a small amount of matter, employers required some concessions 


* Report of Proceedings of the Forty-Ninth Session of the International 
Typographical Union, p. 110. 
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in wages during this period. The unions, usually after con- 
ferences with employers, formulated what are known as 
“learners’ scales.” The wages paid under these scales was lower 
than the regular wage for operators and the period of appren- 
ticeship was limited. The International Union left the decision 
as to the terms of “learners’ scales” entirely to the subordi- 
nate unions, except that from 1896 to 1898 the period of appren- 
ticeship was fixed at two months. The local unions showed 
themselves for the most part keenly alive to the importance of 
securing for their members a knowledge of the machine. The 
formulation of a “learners’ scale” obviated the necessity of 
bringing expert operators from other cities and in so far as this 
was accomplished avoided the friction which would have re- 
sulted from the transfer of operators from one city io another. 

So important did the avoidance of local displacement appear 
to the union printers that they attempted in 1894 to strengthen 
the hands of local unions by a general law, which required that 
“members of a subordinate union employed in an office at the 
time of the introduction of machines shall have preference as 
operators, one expert operator beirfg allowed.” * This law only 
remained in force a short time. An appeal against its enforce- 
ment was taken to the International President by an expert 
operator who maintained that his rights as a member of the 
union were thereby infringed. President Prescott in the case 
of Wandress vs. San Francisco Typographical Union, No. 21, 
sustained this contention on the ground that the law was a 
violation of the constitution of the International Union, under 
which a member with a traveling card is entitled to the “friend- 
ship and good offices” of any union to which the card may be 
presented.* Mr. Prescott was careful to point out that the 
rights of a traveling member would not be abridged where an 
employer “of his own volition or at the instigation of any person 
or persons decided to receive no application for situations until 
those who were working in his office had been given an oppor- 

* Proceedings of the Forty-Third Session of the International Typographi- 


cal Union. 
* Proceedings of the Forty-Second Annual Session of the International 


Typographical Union, p. 38. 
* The Typographical Journal, vol. 8, p. 301. 
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tunity to show their ability or inability to manipulate machines.’ 
The burden of avoiding local displacement was thus placed 
entirely on the subordinate unions and in the great majority of 
cases, agreements were concluded with employers by which their 
old employees were retained as machine operators.” 

Several of the larger local unions went further in their anxiety 
to meet the demand for skilled operators. Machines were 
bought or rented and members were permitted to practise on 
them. The introduction of machines was undoubtedly much 
facilitated by the constant efforts of the unions to supply the 
needed operators. The unions were actuated by a keen desire 
to control the machine and the fear that if the printers did not 
furnish the operators, they would be secured from some other 
source. 

The subordinate unions frequently had to deal with proposi- 
tions to decrease the scale for hand composition in order to 
enable employers to meet the competition of the machine. This 
matter was entirely within the jurisdiction of the subordinate 
unions, but the officials of the International Union strongly 
advised against any attempt to keep the machine out by cutting 
down the price for hand work. In his address to the forty- 
second annual session, Mr. Prescott said “Those familiar with 
the productiveness of machines are agreed that hand work can- 
not begin to compete with them, and it is therefore futile to 
attempt to stay the tide of their introduction by a reduction in 
the scale unless we are prepared to suffer level decreases amount- 
ing to 40 to 50 per cent., and at that figure a better living 
could be secured at almost any unskilled avocation. A serious 
reduction in the rate cf hand composition is sure to affect the 
machine scale also.” * Notwithstanding this eminently sane 


* Idem. 

* Some unions pursued a less far-sighted policy by refusing to grant reason- 
able “learners’ scales,” vide The Typographical Journal, vol. 6, No. 2, p. 3. 
The officials of the International Union constantly impressed upon the locals 
the necessity of securing for their members an opportunity to learn the 
machine. 

*The Typographical Journal, vol. 6, No. 3, p. 7. 

“Report of Proceedings of the Forty-Second Annual Session of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, p. 3. 
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advice, as the hand compositors saw themselves displaced, some 
of them turned to their only weapon of defense—competition 
with the machine.’ One method was for a group of compositors 
to form a partnership and furnish matter ready set to pub- 
lishers at a price as low as that formerly paid for composition 
in the publishers’ offices. The compositors paid their own rent, 
their fuel and light bills, as well as the cost of type. The scale 
of the union was thus underbid by its own members. Another 
practice much in vogue in small cities was for a number of 
displaced compositors to print on a cooperative plan a small 
newspaper. Assisted by the sympathy of the community, they 
were able in some cases to make a living wage.? The unions 
in common decency could hardly deal harshly with such covert 
methods of competition, but the union scales for hand composi- 
tion were rarely lowered for the purpose of competing with the 
machine. ; 

Of direct opposition to the introduction of the machine, there 
was practically none. Occasionally a small union refused for 
a time to make a scale for machines, but the International Union 
steadily discountenanced such a policy, and since the subordinate 
unions could not legally declare a strike without the sanction 
of the executive board of the International Union, they were 
soon persuaded to adopt a different line of conduct.2 The 
Kansas printers were able to keep the machine out of the State 
printing office for a time by political influence.* But in general, 
the printers acquiesced in the new order of things without a 
struggle. 

During the years 1894-1896, many printers were unable to 
secure work. The depression of business intensified the dis- 
tress occasioned by the introduction of the machine. No safe 
estimate can be made of the extent of unemployment among 
printers at this time, but some indication is furnished by the 
fact that the Germania Typographia, the national union of the 


*The Typographical Journal, vol. 6, No. 22, p. 1. Idem, vol. 10, p. 251 and 
p. 342. Idem, vol. 11, p. 304. 

* The Typographical Journal, vol. 6, No. 5, p. 7 and No. 20, p. 3. 

* Proceedings of the Forty-Third Session of the International Typographi- 
cal Union, p. 27. 

*The Typographical Journal, vol. 10, p. 453. 
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German printers, with a membership of about 1,300, paid 
$17,262.50' in out-of-work benefits during the fiscal year 1893- 
1894. Twenty per cent. of its members were unemployed in 
October, 1893.2, The proportion of unemployed among the 
members of the Typographical Union was not nearly so large, 
but it was undoubtedly very great. 

The International Typographical Union has never paid an 
out-of-work benefit, but has relied for the relief of unemployed 
members on the sharing of work. In former periods of indus- 
trial depression, members without regular employment had been 
given a part of the work controlled by their more fortunate 
fellow unionists. The desire to facilitate the sharing of work 
had led to the building up of an elaborate set of rules consti- 
tuting what is known among union printers as the “substitute 
system.” In the first year of the introduction of the machine 
this system gave temporary relief to the unemployed, and as 
machines were installed the displaced compositors flocked into 
the remaining hand offices as substitutes. The continual de- 
crease in the number of hand offices added to the number of 
substitutes and diminished their opportunities for securing 
employment. The unemployed were chiefly workmen of ad- 
vanced age, who were unable to operate machines at sufficient 
speed. They could not secure employment in other branches 
of the trade because they had become highly specialized in the 
setting of straight matter. Some of them went to the smaller 
towns to which the machine had not come; others abandoned 
the printing industry. 

Even if the International Union had had an adequate system 
of out-of-work benefits, it is doubtful if this class of compositors 
would have been materially helped. Their retention in the 
printing trade was an impossibility, and the inevitable readjust- 
ment could be made better at an earlier time than after a period 
of precarious livelihood made possible by benefits. Other 
printers were only temporarily displaced and with the revival . 


*25-jahrige Geschicte der Deutsch-Amerikanischen Typographia, von 
Hugo Miller, p. 58. 
*25-jahrige Geschicte der Deutsch-Amerikanischen Typographia, von 
Hugo Miller, p. 45. 
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of business and the enlargement of demand found places in the 
trade. The large local unions exerted themselves to tide their 
unfortunate members over the period of depression. In several 
cities, the number of days which any member might work in a 
week was limited to five, in order that the substitute system 
might afford relief for larger numbers. 

The most pronounced economic advantage accruing to the 
printers from the introduction of the machine has been the 
material reduction secured in the length of the working day. 
Certain peculiar trade conditions favored the Typographical 
Union in its demand for a short working day on machines. 
The machine was first introduced in newspaper offices, and even 
at the present time, the number of machines in newspaper offices 
far exceeds the number in book and job offices. The following 
table gives the number of machines in use in each class of offices 
for the years 1901, 1902 and 1904:' 


Igor 1902 1904 
Book and job offices........... 837 081 1,638 
Newspaper offices ............. 4,138 4,834 5,491 


The requirements of the newspaper office have consequently been 
an important factor in setting the length of the working day on 
machines. Prior to the introduction of the machine, wages 
for hand compositors in newspaper offices had been almost 
uniformly on a piece basis, the union scale regulating the price 
per thousand ems set. The unions required the publishers to 
give employment for a fixed minimum number of hours each 
working day. The maximum working day had never been a 
matter of concern to the unions so far as newspaper offices were 
concerned. The stress had always been the other way, since the 
publishers were desirous of keeping in their employ as large a 
number of printers as possible in order that any sudden strain 
might be met. The printers, with many local variations, had 
adopted the rule that six or seven hours work must be furnished 
each day. Allowing for time spent in distribution of type and 
in pasting up “dupes,” the usual working day on newspapers 
was rarely less than ten hours. 


*Compiled from returns made to the Secretary of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, vide The Typographical Journal, vol. 18, No. 11 (supple- 
ment); tdem, vol. 24, No. 2, p. 212. 
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Newspaper publishers always need the largest composing force 
during the last few hours before the paper goes to press. Ina 
peculiar sense it is true in newspaper work that the usefulness 
of a workman is not reduced proportionately with a decrease in 
the length of the working day. The cheapness of machine com- 
position made it possible for publishers to increase the capacity 
of their force in order to secure a much desired increase in effec- 
tiveness during the last hours. The proposition of the union for 
an eight-hour day on machine composition seems for this reason 
to have met with small opposition from the employers. 

The following table shows the length of the working week for 
machine operators in offices controlled by the Typographical 
Union, according to scales in force January 1, 1904:! 


Number of Morning Evenin Weekly Book 
Hours News- News- News- and 
Constituting paper paper paper ob 
a Week’s Work. Offices. Offices. Offices. Offices. Total. 
Unions reporting less than 48 
DN ic ieee a cs oanwaces 48 38 II 18 115 
Unions reporting 48 hours....... 266 206 199 193 934 
Unions reporting more than 48 
and less than 54 hours...... 15 37 38 23 113 
Unions reporting 54 hours...... 53 139 93 86 371 
Unions reporting more than 54 
MOND 25s sascaneskaoesesas I 0 ta) 2 3 


Of 1,536 scales for operators in the various kinds of machine 
offices, 68 per cent. fix forty-eight hours or less as the maximum 
working week. The proportion of operators having a forty- 
eight hour week is still greater since the larger unions usually 
have shorter working days than the smaller ones. The relatively 
large number of scales for evening newspaper offices fixing more 
than forty-eight hours as the maximum working week, is due 
to the fact that many small towns have evening newspapers 
and no morning newspapers. It is probable that between 80 
and go per cent. of the union machine operators in the country 
have at present a maximum working week of forty-eight hours 
or less. In the larger cities the length of the working day is 
usually the same on morning and evening newspapers, while it 
is somewhat longer on weekly newspapers and in book and 

*Compiled from returns made to the Secretary of the International Typo- 


graphical Union, vide The Typographical Journal, vol. 24, No. 2, p. 211. 
18 
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job offices. The other printers employed in the composing 
rooms of the newspaper have profited by the reduction in the 
hours of machine compositors. ‘‘Admen,” “floormen,” proof 
readers and hand compositors employed in machine offices 
usually enjoy the short working day of their co-laborers, 
the operators, who have set the hours of labor for the entire 
composing room. 

The effect of the machine on wages is difficult to estimate on 
account of the change in the method of payment from the piece 
to the time system. The following table gives for each of the 
ten largest cities in the United States, the union scale for hand 
composition in 1891 and the union scale for machine operators 
in 1904.! 





Number of 
Union Scales for Union Scales for hours con- Wages of 
Hand Composition Machine Operators stituting a Machine 
per 1000 ems, per week week for Operators 
in in Machine per 
1891. 1904. Operators. hour. 
Day Night F Day Night Day Night 
work. work. work, work. work. work, 
New York .... 40c. 50c. $24 27 48 50c. 56}c. 
Chicago....... 4I 46 24 26.40 48 50 55 
Philadelphia... 40 40 20 25 48 4% 52's 
St. Louis...... 38 43 23.25 26.10 46 5075 561; 
ee 38 45 22.36 24.36 42 53 58 
Baltimore ..... 40 45 21 22.50 42 50 534 
Cleveland ..... 40 43 21 24 48 43? 50 
33 35 19.50 22.50 42 468 534 
San Francisco. 45 50 27 30 45 60 663 
Cincinnati. .... 41 45 22 25 48 45§ 5275 
Average..... 39.6 44.2 SI 57 


Assuming that a hand compositor was able on the average 
to set 1,000 ems per hour, the wages per hour of machine 
operators at present is about 20 per cent. higher than that of 
hand compositors was in 1891. Since, however, the hand com- 
positor worked ten hours as against the operator’s eight, the 
day wages for the two kinds of work do not differ materially. 
A simple comparison of the union scales for the two classes 
of workmen neglects, however, an important consideration. 
Under the piece system few employers paid any of their work- 


*This table is compiled from reports made to the Secretary of the Inter- 
national Union, vide Proceedings, 1892, p. 204 et seq., and The Typographical 
Journal, vol. 24, No. 2, p. 213 et seq. 
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men more than the minimum rate, while a considerable part 
of the machine operators in all the cities included in the table 
get more than the scale." The speedy and accurate operator 
receives a differential wage over the slower workman.” Machine 
operators, in these cities, therefore receive somewhat more on 
the average for eight hours work than hand compositors did 
at the introduction of the linotype for ten hours work. The 
difference in favor of the operator is even greater in the smaller 
cities. 

Regularity of employment has been up to the present far 
greater among the machine operators than it was formerly 
among the hand compositors as a class. The constant expan- 
sion in the demand for operators has kept the competent work- 
men fully employed. The “learners’ scales” have been so 
arranged that employers train new operators only when they 
are needed. The machine, moreover, has increased indirectly 
but materially the regularity of employment for all printers 
through its effect on the number of apprentices. As long as 
straight matter was set by hand, there was a profit to the 
employer in having apprentices, since within a comparatively 
short time they became proficient enough in this branch of the 
trade to more than repay the employer for the low wages paid 
them. The result was that the number of apprentices was out 
of proportion to the growth of the industry. Largely as a 
result of the overcrowding in the trade, a class of printers 
came into existence who were known as “tramp” printers. 
Drifting here and there in search of work, many of them 
acquired dissolute habits. Printers holding regular situations 
were expected to share work with these fellow unionists, and in 
many cities, it became the custom for unmarried newspaper com- 
positors to work only two or three days each week during 
periods of depression. 

*In the arbitration proceedings held in June, 1903, to determine the wage 
scale for machine operators in New York City, the New York Union laid 
stress on the fact that one-half of the newspaper operators in that city 
received more than the existing scale. (Arbitration Proceedings, Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 6 vs. New York Newspaper Publishers—MS.) 

*In Chicago, a bonus is paid all operators on matter set beyond a fixed 


amount. In the other cities, the differential is not fixed so exactly but works 
itself out by individual bargaining. 
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The first convention of the Journeymen Printers of the United 
States held in 1850 was strongly of the opinion that “too many 
printers had been manufactured of late years.”’* The local 
printers’ unions always put forward as one of their chief aims, 
the restriction of the number of apprentices, but achieved only 
a very partial success. The introduction of the machine has 
appreciably diminished the importance of the apprenticeship 
question to the printers. Since straight composition is the 
branch of the work to which the machine is best suited, the 
profit from apprentices has sensibly decreased, and as the machine 
extends its field, the future needs of the business become the 
controlling factor in the regulations of the number of appren- 
tices. The “tramp” printer, a sign of an unhealthy trade con- 
dition, has almost disappeared and confines his operations to the 
smaller towns in which hand composition still maintains its hold. 

Besides the length of the working day, the rate of pay and 
regularity of employment, one other factor in the conditions 
of work is worthy of attention in every trade, the intensity of 
labor required. Linotype operators are universally agreed that 
the high speed attained on the machines makes the work far 
more exhausting than hand composition. The International 
Typographical Union has at times gone close to limitation of 
output in its desire to keep the speed required within what the 
union considers reasonable limits. At the forty-first annual ses- 
sion it was enacted that “no member . . . shall be allowed to 
accept work . . . where a task, stint, or dead line is imposed 
by the employer on operators of typesetting devices.” ? The 
same session prohibited operators from accepting a “bonus per 
thousand above the regular scale.”* The fear that the employers 
would raise the required amount so high as to make the work a 
very heavy strain or that through the incentive of a bonus the 
standard would be put up by especially skillful operators to a 
point difficult of attainment, led to the enactment of these laws. 


* Proceedings of the National Convention of Journeymen Printers of the 
United States, New York, December 2, 1850. Philadelphia, 1851. 

* Proceedings of the Forty-First Annual Session of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, p. 200. 

* Idem, p. 201. 
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The prohibition on the payment of bonus was repealed in 
1894,’ but the sentiment against this form of wages remained 
very strong, and in 1902 it was enacted that no bonus should 
be accepted by machine operators where “such bonus is vol- 
untary on the part of the employer and is not provided for in 
the scale of prices.” ? The session of 1902 went much farther 
than any of its predecessors and recommended “that subordi- 
nate unions establish a stated amount of machine composition 
which is considered a fair day’s work.”* The laws of the 
Typographical Union, if they had been literally enforced as they 
stood in 1902, denied the employer the right to place any definite 
stint, but gave the union the right to do the very thing prohibited 
to employers. Despite the prohibition against employers fixing 
the accomplishment of a fixed amount of work as a condition 
of employment, this was done in nearly all newspaper offices, and 
in 1903 the Typographical Union repealed its prohibition.* 
The same session struck out the section recommending the 
“establishment by the local unions of a fair day’s work.” ® 
The rule against the acceptance of bonus except when paid 
according to the union scale is the only remaining law of this 
kind, except a provision that “members shall not engage in 
speed contests.”® The purpose of this unique prohibition is 
to prevent exaggerated ideas arising of the amount proper for 
an operator to perform. 

Such rules as those described have seemingly been entirely 
ineffective in checking the increase in the speed of operators. 
Occasionally a local union has sheltered an unreasonable de- 
mand behind such rules, but in the main, the speed of the 
operator has been determined only by his ability. The large 
number of operators receiving more than the minimum wage 
scale indicates that as a class their output is not arbitrarily 


* Proceedings of the Forty-First Annual Session of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, p. 38. 

* Proceedings of the Forty-Eighth Session of the International Typographi- 
cal Union, p. 141. 

* Idem, p. 142. 

* Proceedings of the Forty-Eighth Session of the International Typographi- 
cal Union, p. 123. 

* Idem, p. 136. 

* International Typographical Book of Laws, 1903, General Laws, sec. 69. 
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limited. A large part of the supporters of the legislation 
described desire to secure by this means employment for opera- 
tors who are not able to reach the standard set. The constant 
increase in the speed of the operator has made the old provi- 
sions for learning the machine inadequate. The proper remedy 
is for the unions and employers to revise the “learners’ scales” 
to conform to existing conditions. . 

The success of the International Typographical Union in 
enforcing the rule that printers shall be employed as linotype 
operators has been frequently attributed solely to the strength 
of that organization. In his testimony before the Industrial 
Commission, Mr. Gompers, the President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, said: “The printers have had a remarkable 
history, particularly within the last five years. The machine 
; was introduced and it is one of the cases where a new 
machine revolutionizing a whole trade was introduced that did 
not involve a wholesale disaster even for a time, and it is due 
to the fact that the International Typographical Union has 
grown to be an organized factor and recognized by those 
employing printers as a factor to be considered.”! A more 
explicit statement of the same view was made before the Com- 
mission by Mr. D. F. Kennedy, an organizer of the Federation 
of Labor for Indiana. He said. “These [typecasting] machines 
would now be run by typewriters, not typesetters, had it not 
been for the union taking possession of the situation to that 
extent that they compelled them to use typesetterg to run the 
machine.”’? 

If a union can force in every period of machine introduction 
the preferential employment of its members on the new devices, 
one solution of the much discussed problem of the displaced 
workman is offered. The introduction of machinery frequently 
leads to the employment of less highly trained and less skillful 
workmen; in many cases to the replacing of skilled artisans 
with poorly paid women and children operatives. The printers 
require an apprenticeship of four years before the workman is 
permitted to operate the linotype. How far is it true that the 


* Report of the Industrial Commission, vol. vii, p. 615. 
* Idem, vol. vii, p. 748. 
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Typographical Union by sheer force of combination has been 
able to force the employment of highly paid workmen to per- 
form work which might be done by a much cheaper class of 
laborers? On the answer to this question depends the decision 
as to the possibility of similar combinations of workmen in 
other trades utilizing the experience of the printers on these 
occasions when fundamental reconstructions of their trade are 
in progress. A policy which requires the employment of 
skilled workmen for work easily within the power of less 
skillful employees would be clearly uneconomic, and its con- 
tinued enforcement would be against great economic pressure. 

The International Typographical Union undoubtedly occupied 
an advantageous strategic position in the introduction of the 
machine. Its chief strength for many years had consisted in 
the control of the greater part of the larger newspaper offices. 
It is entirely probable that the ‘union did secure the control 
of the machine in some of these offices because the publishers 
feared the boycott, which is peculiarly effective against news- 
papers. A second advantage possessed by the Union lay in the 
fact that as the machine was introduced in the smaller newspaper 
and job offices, the supply of expert workmen trained in the 
offices of the large union newspapers furnished a ready labor 
market for the employers installing linotypes. 

Several facts point, however, to the conclusion that the policy 
of the printers has not succeeded simply through the power 
of combination. In the early years of the introduction of the 
linotype much was said about the possibility of operating 
machines with unskilled labor.1 The experiment was tried in 
several cities, but with such small success that employers have 
abandoned the attempt to recruit their linotype operators from 
this class of labor. Non-union offices with substantial uni- 
formity employ printers as machine operators. The union rules 
do not bind these employers and their policy is dictated by 
economic interest. The same practice prevails in all other coun- 


*The printers were profoundly affected by the fear that they would be sup- 
planted by a cheaper class of labor. The continuance of the restriction on 
apprentices working the machine is due to the persistence of this fear. See 
above, p. 259. 
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tries, where the linotype is in use.’ No tendency to replace 
male with female labor has ever appeared. The proportion of 
female to male operators is smaller than the proportion of female 
to male hand compositors. In January, 1904, the number of 
women operating typesetting and typecasting machines in the 
United States and Canada was 520, about 5 per cent. of the total 
number of linotype operators.” The number of women engaged 
in the United States in 1900 as printers and compositors was 
15,875,° about 15 per cent. of the total number of printers 
and compositors. 

A trade union rule without economic justification would 
probably have won its chief success at the outset. The returns 
made to the officers of the Typographical Union show that 
so far from the union losing control of the machine, the propor- 
tion of union to non-union operators is increasing. The fol- 
lowing table shows by years the percentage of union operators 
and machine tenders.* At the present time, 9234 per cent. of all 
machine employees according to these returns are members of the 
union.® In no other branch of the trade does the union control 
so large a proportion of the workmen. 


Percentage of total number. 


1901 1902 1904. 
Male Machine Operators ........... 92 92 94% 
Female Machine Operators ......... 63 56 62% 
IND kn ket ckcivincssaccis 86 89 95 
Operator Machinists ................ 100 90 93 


A consideration of the technical character of the linotype 
confirms the conclusion that it differs from many machines in 
requiring for its most profitable operation the skill of the super- 
seded handicraftsman. The amount produced on a linotype is 
directly proportional to the skill of the operator, while the great 


*See Webb, Industrial Democracy, p. 407; Radiguer, Maitres Imprimeurs 
et Ouvriers Typographes, p. 482. 

* The Typographical Journal, vol. 24, No. 2, p. 212. 

* Twelfth Census of the United States, Population, Part 11, p. 507. 

“Compiled from The Typographical Journal, vol. 18, No. 11 (supplement) ; 
idem, vol. 24, No. 2, p. 212. 

*The census made by the union officials omits more non-unionists than 
unionists, but the conclusion as to the tendency is not weakened by such 
omissions. 
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mass of labor-saving inventions reduce the work of the laborer 
to that of tending the machine. Every part of the hand com- 
positor’s knowledge is useful to the machine operator, except 
an acquaintance with the location of the case boxes, and instead 
the operator must learn the keyboard of the machine. In addi- 
tion, the operator must think far more quickly. He must not 
only know the same things, but he must be able to use knowledge 
more rapidly.’ 

The real merit of the policy of the Typographical Union was 
that it secured for its members an opportunity to show to the 
employer that the union printer was more profitable than the 
unskilled workman as a machine operator. This policy required 
the frank recognition of the machine, its honest working and fair 
concessions to employers during the period of machine appren- 


ticeship. 
GEORGE E. BARNETT. 


Johns Hopkins University. 


*The present linotype operators were trained at hand composition. As 
this method of production falls more and more into disuse, it is a grave 
question whether apprenticeship in a printing office will form a sufficient 
training for the operators. The knowledge of spelling, punctuation and 
capitalization which the apprentice gets from hand composition will probably 
have to be obtained in trade-schools, or the apprentices intended for linotype 
operators will be recruited from a better educated class of boys. For some 
time, however, this will not be an urgent question. 
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CENSUS STATISTICS OF THE NEGRO. 


 —— is no leading country in which the relations of widely 
different races are so important as in the United States. 
As a natural result of this, there is no country in which statisti- 
cal investigation of race questions is so highly developed, or in 
which the records cover so long a time. In Europe it is not 
customary to recognize or emphasize the race classification of 
the population in statistical returns. In India the race classi- 
fication while recognized is subsidiary to that of religion 
and of language. In American countries to the south of the 
United States where race relations are as complex and as diverse 
as they are with us, the statistical method is imperfectly developed 
or of recent introduction. The main sources of statistical infor- 
mation, therefore, regarding race relations are the figures for 
the United States and those for several of the West Indian 
Islands. 

Since the Civil War the statistical study of certain aspects of 
race questions in the United States has been entered upon by 
different governmental agencies. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has made investigations of the diet and food supply of 
negroes and of whites with especial reference to the bodily heat 
and the energy it can produce. The Department of Labor has 
made a number of suggestive reports upon the condition of negro 
communities in certain typical localities. Various municipal 
health reports throw light upon the vital statistics of the two 
races. The Bureau of Education has gathered much informa- 
tion regarding the educational development of negroes and 
whites. But no one of these and perhaps not all of them com- 
bined have furnished or are furnishing at the present time as 
much information regarding the statistics of race in the United 
States as the Census Bureau.' It is of the highest importance 
that the information thus gathered should be carefully and intel- 
ligently interpreted and its lessons correctly read. The object 
of this paper is to state certain conclusions to which I have 


* See especially Census Bulletin 8 entitled “Negroes in the United States,” 
Washington, 1904. 
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been brought by my statistical studies of the subject and especially 
of the recent census figures. 

The population of the United States is divided by the census 
returns into four classes, the native white of native parents, the 
native white of foreign born parents, that is, the children of 
immigrants, the immigrant or foreign born white class, and the 
other races than the white, sometimes called collectively the 
colored, perhaps more accurately described as the ‘“non-Cau- 
casians.”” The most accurate description of them is to enumerate 
the great races to which they belong, namely, the negro, Indian 
and Mongolian. Of this fourth group, the non-Caucasians, more 
than nineteen-twentieths are negroes and therefore when state- 
ments are made, as I shall be compelled sometimes to make 
them, not for the negroes but for the non-Caucasians, it will 
be understood that nineteen-twentieths of these are negroes and 
what is true, therefore, of the non-Caucasians is probably true 
of the negroes. These four classes correspond roughly to four 
grades of economic well-being,—the native white of native 
parents at the top, the negroes, Indians, and Mongolians at the 
bottom. Now it is a general fact that the lower the scale of 
economic well-being the less accurate on the average will be the 
answers to questions put them. A measure of this can be derived 
from the answers to the age question. It can be easily proved 
that the errors in reporting ages among the immigrant white are 
about twice as numerous as among the native white and among 
the non-Caucasians about twice as numerous as among the 
immigrant white. Where age is stated erroneously it is usually 
stated at a round number as a multiple of 5. The excess in 
the reported number at these multiples of 5 over the estimated 
true number is thus a measure of the accuracy of the figures. 
This excess in 1900 among persons between twenty-eight and 
sixty-two years of age inclusive for the native whites was 12.4 per 
cent. of the total estimated number at multiples of 5, for the 
foreign born white 29.8, and for the negro 81.2. What is true 
of the inaccuracies in the field of age statistics is probably true 
of other sorts of inaccuracies. A larger proportion of the negro 
population than of the white is homeless and therefore likely 
to be omitted by enumerators instructed to visit every home in 
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the country. In Maryland a careful recount of nearly 63,000 
people was had a few months after the census day in the effort 
to detect suspected fraud. The recount showed that in the 
original count the omissions among negroes had been 3.7 per 
cent. and among whites 1.3 per cent. These omissions were 
probably greater than in the general population, but it is not 
unlikely that the per cent. of omissions among negroes is twice 
as great as the per cent. among whites. 

There is no race question upon which we have so great a 
lack of scientific information at the present time as that of the 
degree of direct intermixture of the two races. Public opinion 
at the South seems to be almost unanimous in its belief that, 
since the Civil War and emancipation, intermixture of the two 
races has decreased and that the mulatto population at the present 
time is largely the offspring of mulattoes alone or of mulattoes 
and negroes, and that there has been relatively little new infusion 
of white blood. But no statistical basis for this opinion exists, 
and general observation on a question so difficult and delicate 
must be regarded as a very slippery foundation for the belief. 
Questions on this point were introduced into the censuses of 
1850, 1860, 1870, 1880 and 1890, and the results were tabulated 
and published for each of these censuses except 1880. Prior to 
1890 the question was asked in substantially the same terms, that 
is, simply the number of mulattoes. In 1890 unfortunately it 
was sought to amplify the question and Congress required the 
Census Office to report the number of mulattoes, quadroons and 
octoroons. Such precision in this field is unobtainable and, in 
natural reaction against the misleading results obtained in 1890, 
the Office in 1900 omitted the question entirely. I cannot feel 
that this was wise. The results obtained in 1850, 1860 and 
1870 for the whole United States showed substantial agreement, 
the per cent. of mulattoes among the total negroes having been 
reported as in 1850, 11.2; in 1860, 13.2; in 1870, 12.0. These 
figures cannot be accepted as showing an increase in the pro- 
portion of mulattoes down to the Civil War and a slight decrease 
after that time, much less can the slightly larger proportion of 
mulattoes reported in 1890 (15.2 per cent.) with a different 
form of question be regarded as any evidence of an increase of 
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‘race mixture since emancipation, but the general conclusion that 
between one-eighth and one-ninth of the negro population at 
about the time of the Civil War was mulatto may be regarded 
as probable. ‘ 

I believe that if the question should be repeated in 1910 in 
substantially the same terms as those employed in 1850, 1860, 
1870 and 1880, the results would be likely to indicate far more 
accurately than general observation can do whether the pro- 
portion of mulattoes among the negroes has increased or 
decreased since emancipation. To establish this, one-need not 
believe that the reported percentages at former censuses were 
correct. All that would be necessary for such a result would 
be that the question put in substantially the same terms at inter- 
vals during half a century would secure answers which if not 
entirely accurate would at least err in the same direction and by 
about the same amount. 

At the present time there are about nine and one-fifth million 
negroes under the United States flag, including those in Porto 
Rico, Alaska, and Hawaii, as well as the negroes of continental 
United States. This does not include the negritoes, much less 
the Malays, of the Philippine Islands. In continental United 
States, excluding Alaska and our insular accessions, there are 
about eight and five-sixths million negroes. Nearly nine-tenths 
of them (89.7 per cent.) live in the southern states, that is, the 
states south of Mason and Dixon’s line, the Ohio River and the 
parallel of the southern boundary of Missouri. The per cent. 
living in the southern states, however, is very slowly decreas- 
ing. In 1860, 92.2 per cent. were living there; in 1880, 90.5 per 
cent.; in 1900, 89.7 per cent, or in other words, in 1860, 78 
negroes among each 1,000 in the country were living outside of 
the South, in 1900, 103 in each 1,000. Apparently there was 
a considerable change in the distribution of the negroes as a 
result of the upheaval in the Civil War. Then followed a period 
of relative quiescence, but in the last decade of the century there 
was an increase in the northward current of negro migration, 
especially to northern cities. That the negro population in our 
large cities is increasing with greater rapidity than the white 
population appears clearly when the totals of the two races are 
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obtained for the thirty-eight cities which had at least 100,000 
inhabitants in 1900. The increase of negroes in these cities, 
1890 to 1900, was 38.0 per cent., and that of whites 32.7 per 
cent., and in the five southern cities of this class, Baltimore, 
Washington, Louisville, Memphis and New Orleans, the increase 
of whites was 20.8, and of negroes 25.8 per cent. Washington 
was the only southern city of this class in which the negro popu- 
lation did not increase, 1890 to 1900, with greater rapidity than 
the white. This rapid increase of the negro population in the 
larger cities of the country is the more significant, because 
thirty-three of these thirty-eight cities lie in the north and west 
and therefore increase of their negro population usually results 
from long distance migration, and because also the negro popula- 
tion of smaller cities and of country districts has been increas- 
ing as a rule less rapidly than the white population. 

There is no traceable tendency to a separation between negroes 
and whites in the South whereby the negro population is becom- 
ing more predominant in the rural districts and the white popu- 
lation in the cities. Perhaps the best evidence on this point is 
that derived from the 242 cities in the South Atlantic and 
South Central States, which had at least 2,500 inhabitants both 
in 1890 and in 1900, and for which, therefore, the race composi- 
tion of the population was separately returned. The negro 
population of these 242 places increased between 1890 and 1900 
by 21.7 per cent., the white population by 26.5 per cent. The 
negro population of the rest of the southern States outside these 
242 places increased 16.4 per cent., while the white population 
outside these 242 places increased 25.0 per cent. ‘The figures 
show the remarkable fact, which so far as I know is unparalleled, 
that the growth of white population in the South has been almost 
as rapid in the country districts as in the cities. Whether this 
means that the white population is betaking itself more to agri- 
culture, it would be difficult to assert from the figures. The 
negro population is increasing in southern cities about one-third 
faster than in country districts. Or, the facts may be stated per- 
haps more intelligibly in this way. In the 242 southern cities for 
which the race figures are distinguished both for 1890 and for 
1900, there were in 1890, 464 negroes to 1,000 whites; in 1900 
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there were 447, a decrease of 17. Meantime, in the country dis- 
tricts there were in 1890, 522 negroes to 1,000 whites, and in 1900 
there were 486, a decrease of 36. These figures show that the 
decrease in the proportion of negroes relative to whites in the 
southern States in the last decade has been twice as rapid in 
the country districts as in the cities. 

In studying the increase of the negro population it must be 
borne in mind that the figures of 1870 are admitted to be seri- 
ously inaccurate. There are some reasons also for doubting the 
accuracy of the census of the negroes in 1890. In order to 
avoid using these erroneous or questionable figures and also in 
order to base the computation on long periods of time, the in- 
crease has been computed by each of the five twenty-year periods 
of the nineteenth century. As the negro problem is preéminently 
one of interest to the South it seems fairer to compare the growth 
of the two races in that region. Such a comparison shows 
that the negro population of the South increased most rapidly 
during the first twenty years of the nineteenth century and that 
its rate of increase steadily declined to the end of the century. 
The rate of increase of southern whites was highest not from 1800 
to 1820, but 1840 to 1860. Perhaps the results may be stated 
in a way to make them most easily intelligible by treating the 
rate of increase of whites in the southern States in the given 
twenty-year period as 100 and comparing with it the rate of 
increase of southern negroes during the same period of time. 
Following this method, the increase of the southern negroes, 
1800 to 1820, was to that of southern whites as 125 to 100, that 
from 1820 to 1840 was 110, that from 1840 to 1860 was 87, that 
from 1860 to 1880 was go, and that from 1880 to 1900 was 57. 
These figures show that since 1840 the increase of southern 
negroes has been less rapid than that of southern whites, that the 
increase from 1860 to 1880 was relatively more rapid than in the 
preceding or the following twenty-year period, suggesting that 
the period of war and of reconstruction affected the increase of 
the white race more than that of the negroes. At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century the southern negroes were increasing 
much faster than the southern whites. At the end of it they 
were increasing only about three-fifths as fast. 
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But to complete the presentation of the results reached by 
the Census Bureau on this point, it should be added that if the 
results for the last twenty-year period be analyzed by decades 
a different conclusion is indicated. Comparison of the rates of 
growth of southern negroes and southern whites for those two 
decades shows that the rate of increase for southern negroes, 
1880 to 1890, was to that of southern whites as 55 is to 100, 
while in the decade from 1890 to 1900 it was as 68 to I0o. 
I confess myself skeptical of the accuracy of these figures. It 
is difficult for me to accept results which show on their face 
that the rate of increase of southern whites east of the Missis- 
sippi River was less, 1890 to 1900, than it was 1880 to 18go, 
the rate falling from 19.1 to 18.7, while that for southern negroes 
in the same area was much greater in the second decade, the rate 
rising from 10.6 to 15.7. At the same time I see nothing better at 
present than to mark these figures as questionable and to suspend 
judgment until the results for 1910 are published. It may be that 
the increase among the negroes has been affected by the marked 
prosperity of the South in recent years and has been affected 
more conspicuously than the figures for the whites. 

With reference to sex it may be noted that there is an excess 
of females among the negro population of the United States, 
while this is not true either of the Indians or of the native whites. 
Strangely enough, this excess of females is found even at the 
very earliest ages. It is a general rule that the number of male 
children born exceeds the number of female. Among 100 
children born, on the average about 51 are male and 49 female. 
The scanty records of births in cities where the negroes consti- 
tute a considerable element of the population, show that in this 
respect the negroes conform to the rule. Yet negro children 
even at the very earliest ages, as enumerated by the census, 
show an excess of females over males. This is true of negro 
children under one month, and of each of the four other sub- 
divisions of age under one year. Indeed it is true for every 
year of age up to nine. It may be noted that this anomaly 
appears for the first time in the figures for 1900. Whether it 
is due to the fact that that census first made the distinction 
between negro population and the total colored, including the 
Indians and Mongolians, I am unable to say. 
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In the city population of the United States as a rule, females 
outnumber the males. This generalization holds true of the 
great majority of cities east of the Mississippi River. It is 
more true of the negroes than it is of the whites. In the south- 
ern cities and towns having at least 2,500 inhabitants in 1900, 
there were 9 more negro females than males in each 100 of 
negro population. Among children the two sexes were approx- 
imately equal in numbers, so that if the figures allowed us to 
exclude the children the preponderance of females would be 
still greater. The cause is doubtless to be found in large measure 
in the greater demand and greater opportunity for female labor 
in cities. 

At the present time rather more than half of the negroes 
over ten years of age are able to write. The per cent. of 
illiteracy has decreased rapidly in the last ten years. In 1890 
it was 57.1, while in 1900 it was 45.5. This rapid decrease 
in negro illiteracy has gone on parallel with the rapid decrease 
of illiteracy among whites. At the present time the negroes as 
a race show about seven times the proportion of illiterates that 
the whites do and about four times the proportion of illiterates 
found among southern whites, and these ratios between the two 
races have not materially changed since 1890. Illiteracy is 
much more prevalent in the country districts than it is in the 
cities. About half of the negroes living outside cities having 
at least 25,000 inhabitants are illiterate, while in these cities less 
than one-third are illiterate. The rapid development of the edu- 
cational system among negroes in the South has left clear traces 
upon the proportion of illiterates in the several age classes. The 
highest proportion of illiterates is found among negroes at least 
sixty-five years of age, the lowest among negroes ten to four- 
teen years of age. The difference between these two age limits 
is rather greater than the difference between city and country 
negroes, the illiteracy of all negroes over sixty-five being 
rather greater than that of negroes in country districts, and the 
illiteracy of negroes between ten and fourteen years of age being 
rather less than that of all negroes living in cities having at 
least 25,000 inhabitants. If the per cent. of illiteracy among 
negroes should continue to dwindle in the fliture as rapidly as 
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it did, 1890 to 1900, an improbable contingency, negro illiteracy 
would disappear by 1940. 

No noteworthy results appear from the statistics of marital 
condition among the negroes. They correspond closely with 
the statistics for southern whites, the main differences being 
that the race has a very much larger proportion of widowed 
and divorced persons and that in the last ten years there has 
been a decline in the proportion of adult negroes who were mar- 
ried, while among southern whites there has been an increase 
in the proportion who were married. Both races show a decided 
increase in early marriages, this being true for the country as 
a whole and probably the result of the high prosperity which 
prevailed immediately before Igoo. 

Perhaps the most important suggestions derived from the 
analysis of the figures for the Twelfth Census are found in the 
Statistics of occupations. The detailed results of these must be 
regarded as open to some question since the classification of 
occupations is perhaps as difficult a problem as any with which 
the Census Bureau has to grapple, and it is possible that the 
figures for 1890 and 1900 may not in all cases be strictly com- 
parable. Still certain salient results appear to be established. 

Among all the negroes at least ten years of age about five- 
eighths, 62.2 per cent., are engaged in money getting or gainful 
occupations. The corresponding proportion among southern 
whites is less than one-half (46.9 per cent.). The difference 
between the two races is almost entirely explained by the greater 
prevalence of money-getting occupations among female negroes, 
41.3 per cent. of the negro females and only 11.8 per cent. of 
the southern white females reporting a gainful occupation. This 
fact accounts for about three-fourths of the entire difference 
between the negroes and the southern whites. An explanation of 
the remaining fourth is found in the fact that negro boys go 
to work earlier and negro men retire later than white men. In 
general it may be said that the lower the earning capacity of a 
productive class the greater the quantity of labor required for 
its support; the greater the prevalence, therefore, of female 
labor, of child labor and of the labor of old men. Part of this 
greater prevalence ‘of child labor and old man labor is due to 
the fact that the negroes are predominantly engaged in agricul- 
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ture and that this industry affords greater opportunities than 
most others for the work of children and old men. Yet this 
fact only partly accounts for the difference. 

The most important specific occupations for the negroes are 
those of agricultural laborers, farmers, planters and overseers, 
and laborers not specified. These three classes are probably 
more numerous than the total number of persons engaged in 
agriculture, for the number of laborers not specified who were 
engaged in other occupations than agriculture is probably greater 
than the number of persons engaged in agriculture and not 
enrolled in any one of these three occupations. The total num- 
ber of southern negroes, with the few Indians and Mongolians 
engaged in this line of industry, increased between 1890 and 
1900 by 30.4 per cent., the southern whites in the same occupa- 
tions increasing in the same period by 43.5 per cent. As a 
result the non-Caucasians constituted in 1890 44.4 per cent. of 
the population in these classes, while in 1900 they constituted 
42.0 per cent. These three classes together include two-thirds 
of all the negro breadwinners. In a number of specific occupa- 
tions involving some degree of skill, the non-Caucasians in the 
South constituted a somewhat smaller proportion of the total 
number of laborers in the South in 1900 than they did in 1890. 
This statement holds true for launderers and laundresses, car- 
penters, barbers, tobacco and cigar factory operatives, and engi- 
neers and firemen (not locomotive). In some other leading 
occupations the negroes were more numerously represented in 
1900 than in 1890. These include in the professional classes, 
teachers and clergymen, and in the skilled labor classes, miners 
and quarrymen and iron and steel workers. 

While the future of the negro race in the United States 
seems to be essentially an industrial and economic question, 
turning upon their efficiency in comparison with classes of the 
population who compete with them in their staple occupations, 
the net results of these various and complex industrial changes 
can perhaps best be measured by the vital statistics of the race. 
The Census Bureau has no direct information regarding births 
or marriages. Its information regarding deaths is confined to 
the negro population living in the registration area and amount- 
ing to between one-seventh and one-eighth (13.4 per cent.) of 
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the entire negro population of the country, over 93 per cent. of it 
living in cities. The death-rate of negroes in the registration 
area in 1900 was reported as 30.2 per thousand, that of the whites 
in the same area being 17.3. But of the negroes in this area 
the majority were female and the female is the healthier sex. 
They were also predominantly adult and the adult years are 
the healthier ages. To allow for these differences a computa- 
tion has been made to ascertain what the death-rate for the 
negroes for the whole country would be, if the death-rate 
observed in the registration area for each sex and each age had 
been true of the negroes of that sex and age in the country as a 
whole. On this basis the estimated negro death-rate of the 
United States as a whole is 34.2 instead of 30.2, or just about 
double that of the whites. 

In 1890 the death-rate of the negroes in the registration area 
as distinguished from the Indians and Mongolians was not com- 
puted. That of the three races combined, nineteen-twentieths 
being negroes, was in 1890 29.9, and in 1900, 29.6 per thousand, a 
decrease of three deaths per 10,000. In the same area the death- 
rate of whites in 1890 was 19.1 and in 1900, 17.3, a decrease 
of 18 per 10,000. It is uncertain how far these figures may 
be accepted as indicative of the actual changes. They are sub- 
mitted not as entirely trustworthy, but as the best information 
available. 

Indirect evidence of the birth-rate among the negroes miay be 
obtained by computing the number of children under five years 
of age to each 1,000 women fifteen to forty-four. These compu- 
tations show a very marked decline between 1880 and Igoo in 
the proportion of negro children, but show that the proportion of 
children at the present time is greater for negroes than for whites. 

But when the country is considered in sections separating the 
population of the South from that of the North, different results 
appear. Negroes, as a whole, have a larger proportion of living 
children than whites, but paradoxical as it may seem, it is also 
true that southern negroes have at present a smaller proportion 
of living children than southern whites, and northern negroes 
have a smaller proportion of living children than northern 
whites. The difference in the proportion of children stated in 
the preceding paragraph, in other words, is fundamentally 
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a geographical or sectional difference and not a racial one. 
Negroes have a high proportion of children not because they 
are negroes, but because nine-tenths of them live in the South 
and show the effect of influences which establish a high birth- 
rate there. The South at the present time is increasing in 
population faster than the North, with ail its immigration, 
largely because 1,000 white women at the North, fifteen to forty- 
four years of age, could show at the census only 470 children 
under five years of age, while at the South 1,000 negro women 
of those ages could show 621 children, and 1,000 white women 
633 children. In the southern States prior to the Civil War 
the proportion of children under five years of age to 1,000 women 
of child-bearing ages was about the same for the two races. 
The immediate result of the Civil War, emancipation and recon- 
struction, was to decrease slightly the number of white women 
and increase the number of negro children, so that in 1880 for 
1,000 women of the specified race and of child-bearing age, there 
were in the South 82 more negro than white children. In 1890 
the difference in favor of the negro race had sunk to 17, and in 
1900 it had disappeared and been replaced by an excess of 12 
white children. 


The American negro, after the turmoil of Civil War and recon- 
struction, found himself thrown on his own resources as he 
had never been before. This occurred at the beginning of a 
period of rapid, almost revolutionary, industrial change in the 
South, a change which did not at first affect seriously the staple 
crops upon which most of the negro’s labor as a slave had been 
spent, but which apparently is beginning to affect even those. 
In seeking other avenues of self-support than agriculture and 
domestic service, he is seriously handicapped by unfamiliarity 
with such work, a lack of native aptitude for it, so it is alleged, 
absence of the capital often requisite, and a preference on the 
part of most of the whites, even when other things are equal, 
as they seldom are, to employ members of their own race. In 
the industrial competition thus begun the negro seems during 
the last decade to have slightly lost ground in most of those 
higher occupations in which the services are rendered largely to 
whites. He has gained in the two so-called learned professions 
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of teachers and clergymen. He has gained in the two skilled 
occupations of miner or quarryman and iron or steel worker. 
He has gained in the occupations, somewhat ill-defined so far 
as the degree of skill required is indicated, of sawing or planing, 
mill employee, and nurse or midwife. He has gained in the 
class of servants and waiters. On the other side of the balance 
sheet he has lost ground in the South as a whole in the following 
skilled occupations: carpenter, barber, tobacco and cig4r factory 
operative, fisherman, engineer or fireman (not locomotive) and 
probably blacksmith. He has lost ground also in the following 
industries in which the degree of skill implied seems somewhat 
uncertain: laundry work, hackman or teamster, steam railroad 
employee, housekeeper or steward. The balance seems not fav- 
orable. It suggests that in the competition with white labor to 
which the negro is being subjected he has not quite held his own. 

These figures of occupations seem to me to furnish the best 
statistical clue yet obtained for an understanding of the indus- 
trial and social changes affecting this question in the South. My 
interpretation of their meaning might be objected to on the 
ground that when the negroés are increasing more slowly than 
the whites, as they are at present in the South, it should not be 
expected that they would increase as fast as whites in the skilled 
occupations. This objection seems to me to invert the true order 
of causation, to put the cart before the horse. Should we not 
rather say that southern negroes are increasing at the present 
time only two-thirds as fast as southern whites, while from 
1800 to 1840 they increased faster and from 1840 to 1880 nearly 
as fast, because they are not succeeding in entering new occupa- 
tions or prospering as well in their old as the competing race 
is doing? 

If this view of the process is correct, then one may add in clos- 
ing that, as these occupation figures throw much light upon the 
causes, so the figures of an almost stationary death-rate for 
negroes compared with a rapidly decreasing death-rate for 
whites, and an apparently declining birth-rate for negroes com- 
pared with an actually increasing birth-rate for southern whites, 
are the best statistical keys to its effects. 


WaLtTerR F. WILLcox. 
Cornell University. 





THE POLITICAL MACHINE. 


HE political machine is the organization which arranges 

for the nomination of candidates for public offices, pre- 

sents their claims to the voters, brings out the latter on registra- 

tion and election days, checks the count of votes when cast, and 

sees that its candidates, if elected, are installed in office. In 

attending to these and all other incidental details of a campaign 
it provides the needed funds and workers. 

In spite of the predominance thus acquired in our elections the 
real nature of the machine is almost unknown and disregarded 
among the mass of voters, who nevertheless depend blindly upon 
it for much that we take as a matter of course in our political 
existence. In the efforts of the founders of the Republic to avoid 
parties they carefully ignored them in Constitution and statutes, 
but this ostrich-like policy has failed to eliminate them or the 
organization which is involved in their existence, until we are 
forced to recognize them, in a grudging and repressive way, and 
are beginning to make laws for their curbing. As yet we have 
only begun, and by far the larger part of the work of an election, 
using that word in its broader sense, is done before the election 
laws begin to apply, while much of that preliminary work is 
accomplished before the average voter realizes that the campaign 
is on. The machine as such does not seek publicity. 

If we could imagine all political organization wiped out of 
existence before an election opened, who would burden himself 
with the work it used to do? And yet when primary or election 
days come the voter takes it for granted that some one will 
provide him with a straight party ticket or an assorted ballot 
to choose from, much as he would select his dinner from a menu, 
though he may never know how it was all arranged and will 
probably denounce the machine which did his work for him. 
His own indifference in the matter beforehand is shown at the 
ballot box when he is forced, as he often is, to a choice between 
two evils. 
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In the campaign which follows the nominations he becomes 
further indebted to the organization. Newspapers, pamphlets, 
speeches and popular demonstrations coach him upon the matters 
at issue, present the arguments from every side, and show him 
what the condition of public feeling may be. Whether he asks 
for it or not he receives a complete education on public matters 
which is again inspired or instilled by the all pervasive if unseen 
machine, and the machinists, so often denounced for their igno- 
rance, become the educators of a nation. It is not a small burden 
which is thus lifted from our shoulders. When a candidate and 
his supporters address large audiences night after night and dur- 
ing the day as well, the clerical work, the advertising, the 
renting of halls and all the details of management are an indica- 
tion of the work involved, while at the same time every effort 
is expended to secure the best of speakers. 

In “getting out the vote” on election day even greater efforts 
are made, and in the estimation of the old campaigner, and per- 
haps in its advantages to the community, this is the most impor- 
tant work of all. It is there that the discipline of the rank and 
file comes into play. All of the small cogs and pinions of the 
machine are thrown into action, and the party workers, sometimes 
better known as ward heelers, set out in search of votes, not with 
the highwayman’s methods of earlier days, but with the legitimate 
means to which such work is now more successfully restricted. 
For though the speeches are made to the thousands, the vote get- 
ting is aimed at the individual, and candidates and managers 
must be able to fight it out to the last voter in these days of com- 
petition. It would be a surprise to many to know the extent 
of the industry. There are few voters in our large cities whose 
names, faces, residences, occupations, and perhaps more, are not 
known to some one in the armies of party workers, and each 
individual will be checked off as he votes or hunted up if he fails 
to appear, without realizing, perhaps, that anyone else is con- 
cerned in his movements. 

This means expensive preparation beforehand as well as hard 
work on election day. With all the abuse, deserved and other- 
wise, which we heap upon it, it is the machine which gets 
out the vote and prevents us from losing by our failure to 
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exercise it the hard won right to a voice in our government. 
Under present conditions the failure of voters to register and 
vote, from carelessness or indifference, is a constant cause for 
regret. Without the help of the precinct captain and his helpers 
it would be a far more serious cause for alarm. 

In the checks on the count of ballots which opposing machines 
provide and their determination to see that their successful can- 
didates are seated, the individual is protected in his voting and 
assured, if his side wins, of the fruits of victory. When his 
ballot is cast he may dismiss the matter from his mind, knowing 
that forces more powerful than he could individually exert, are 
at work to carrry out his wishes. He casts his ballot, and in 
all the intricate series of events which lead up to and follow 
that act the self-interests of opposing organizations stand guard 
over his interests and guarantee their protection. If any effort 
is made to throw out his ballot, a power far greater than his 
stands ready to appeal to the law in his behalf and invoke for him 
the protection of the courts. He takes it as a matter of course, 
perhaps forgetting that he owes this assistance to no law on the 
statute books, but merely to an unofficial group of men. Indeed 
we might say that the law has entirely shirked the principal 
features of the election for which it professes to make provision. 
Such in brief is the voter’s debt to the machine. 

In view of these facts we might naturally expect that the pub- 
lic, appreciating the value of the services performed, would in 
turn seek to protect those services and improve them. We never 
hesitate to avail ourselves of them—indeed we cannot do with- 
out them. It is true that our laws have begun to take notice 
in some degree of political parties, and the matter is receiving still 
further attention in public discussion, while other statutes per- 
taining strictly to the election proper have encroached upon the 
powers of the machine, or rather have occupied ground upon 
which the machine had encroached when this ground had been 
neglected by the law. But as a matter of fact, these laws, instead 
of helping the machine in its useful and necessary work of edu- 
cation, vote production, etc., have rather sought to curtail its 
powers and resources, making its work so much the more diffi- 
cult and expensive. 
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This is shown, to begin with, in the nomination of candidates, 
wherever the primary laws have gone into effect. Formerly 
the machine could name its men without opposition, where 
to-day it must frequently call into action the whole expensive 
organization of a regular election day. It is not the object of 
this article to discuss the obvious advantages of good primary 
laws, but rather to call attention to the added burden they lay 
upon the machine, for while the community sometimes assumes 
some of the expenses for ballot boxes, etc., which the machine 
formerly paid, the latter incurs far greater difficulty in order to 
maintain its position and do the work which we demand of it. 

In the Australian ballot box we find another cause for in- 
creased expense. Manipulation of votes is prevented, and the 
organization must maintain its armies of party workers, to pro- 
duce the necessary votes in a legitimate manner. 

We have struck the machine another good blow, but in order 
to meet the emergency it is forced to organize an equipment 
which costs the public dearer than all its other election expenses 
put together. If a city has thirty-five wards of twenty-five 
precincts each, and if two political parties maintain three men 
apiece in each precinct, the vote hunters aione will constitute a 
small army, without counting the higher priced men at ward and 
city headquarters. Formerly this army was not needed, as a 
few stout heelers with a properly manipulated ballot box could 
carry a ward, but now that the law provides for an honest 
count of every vote the organization is forced to go out into 
the highways and byways and bring them in, a process which 
entails its heaviest burdens upon the machine. 

After the election, but directly affecting it, the civil service 
laws take effect; and just when we are demanding of the 
machine the most complex and expensive form of organization 
we take away the very means of supporting it. To the machine 
the spoils of victory are the very sinews of war, without which 
it would be utterly unable to carry on its great campaigns. 
For the leaders the honors may be a sufficient reward, but the 
army of followers require something more, and the organization 
must be able to provide them with “jobs” if it is to do the 
work we call for. The machine, after assuming the burden of 
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the whole campaign, is frequently compelled to hunt up the 
indifferent voter and convey him to the polls in order to secure 
his vote, but though the public cheerfully avails itself of all 
such assistance as seems to be provided free, there is an indignant 
wail when public office is used as a means for paying the public 
expenses. 

Is not the machine, which does literally indispensable ser- 
vice to the community, service not provided by law, is not that 
machine entitled to remuneration for its work, and ought not 
the community to pay for what it uses? 

As conditions are to-day, can we criticize the use of office to 
pay “political debts” which are in most cases nothing more than 
the community’s debt for campaign services? The critic must 
either be an ingrate who at election time has already directly 
availed himself of the benefits of the machine’s work, or one 
who has neglected his duty of voting. 

When the community fails to provide for work which it 
demands and which the machine supplies, the machine is justi- 
fied in using “jobs” to repay its workers, and the community 
which tries to get the service free is to blame for the result 
which it charges to the machine. Great political campaigns will 
not run themselves, and there are not enough people in this 
country who can afford to leave their occupations to do it for 
nothing, even if they had the desire. 

And this is not said in the way of criticizing the obvious 
reforms which have been introduced, but the very fact that 
abuses continue in spite of their excellence suggests that legisla- 
tion has not yet reached the root of the evil. 

Primary laws, the Australian ballot box and Civil Service 
Reform are excellent in themselves, but they represent an alto- 
gether one-sided development, for while they tend always toward 
the curbing, or even the crushing of the machine, they provide 
little or no assistance for it, nor yet any substitute for its neces- 
sary work. It is not simply a question of public morals alone, it 
is a question of public expense as well. 

If instead of demanding that candidates should not be 
unfairly selected, the community would offer to meet the expenses 
of a fair nomination, if instead of forbidding an unfair count 
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of votes, it would undertake to meet the cost of an honest 
gathering of a full vote, if instead of forbidding the use of public 
office to pay for campaign services, it would provide some other 
means for such payment, then able and honest men could engage 
in politics without fear of that public criticism which now de- 
mands that they make bricks without straw; but instead of this 
the community, in order to gain its ends, forces cumbersome 
and expensive methods upon the machine without beginning to 
defray the cost, and then wonders why, in spite of such promis- 
ing reforms, the old abuses continue. Such abuses in the 
majority of cases constitute the machine’s method of repaying 
itself for its outlay. We have aimed at improving our election 
machinery “regardless of expense,” and public offices of high- 
est importance, with public franchises of incalculable value, have 
gone to pay the cost. 

If we won’t give up the machinery—and we must have it— 
we are confronted with a problem of every-day occurrence, the 
question of reducing expenses. At present we pay too much, 
and in specie which we cannot afford to use. Official position 
should be primarily directed to the service of government, not 
of campaigning, and the free use of streets and public utilities 
is an extravagent price to pay for an election. We are not 
absolutely robbed when a traction company apparently gets its 
franchise for nothing. We are merely paying indirectly for 
campaign expenses. Perhaps Tom Burke carried six wards and 
the city, for the ticket on which you and I had set our hearts, 
as we considered it from an academic standpoint, and now the 
traction interests pay him a handsome commission for the fran- 
chise, which covers his election expenses, and a little more. We 
certainly couldn’t have asked him to do our own work for us 
for nothing, and if we don’t pay him in one way he collects in 
another. 

With primary laws and the Australian Ballot Box System we 
have improved our methods in the production of votes. When 
we devote more attention to reducing the expenses of the pres- 
ent methods and relieve the machine in the cost of its necessary 
work, each vote will not only be better, but it will cost the 
community less. 
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Already we see indications of this. Where the public openly 
pays the cost of election officials, booths, ballot boxes, ballots, 
etc., it lifts just that much of a load from the manager’s 
shoulders. The community still pays the expenses, but it does 
so openly, by law, and so saves the rake-off that the politician 
took, as a contractor’s profit, when he attended to those matters 
for us. Reduced expenses for the managers mean reduced 
extortions from the public. It is obvious that the community 
cannot directly assume all expenses of every Tom, Dick and 
Harry who seek office. If we did it would cost us more than we 
pay now, with all the rake-offs which we so lavishly include. 
Our machines at least deserve the credit for limiting the num- 
ber of candidates and the corresponding cost. These costs fall 
under three general heads already indicated—campaign speeches, 
parades, etc., election day efforts to poll a full vote, and actual 
voting expenses, for judges, booths, ballots and the like. The 
last have been successfully assumed directly by the public in 
various localities. The matter of polling a full vote is still 
handled in a most extravagant manner, if we apply the present 
standards of business methods. On the one hand, a separate 
group of workers is maintained in every political division of 
the city for every complete organization, at least two and some- 
times more. No business concern would duplicate its traveling 
agents in that way. On the other hand, these workers are paid 
by “jobs,” or the proceeds of franchises purchased from the 
politicians instead of the city, which owned them—not an eco- 
nomical method for the city. We cannot take these men over 
into the ranks of public employees, as we have done in places 
with the election judges, or we should have our arms full, and 
yet in the end we pay the cost. This suggests the advisability 
of doing without them. We cannot dispense with the results of 
their work, the “getting out of the vote.” Candidates and 
parties will not be content with less, and the public needs a 
stimulus to keep it voting, but we may, perhaps, find other 
and better means of accomplishing the same end. The idea of 
a tax rebate to those who cast their ballots, a rebate applied 
to local or general taxes or both, according to the nature of the 
vote, might prove even more effective a bait to the citizen than 
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the persuasive invitation of the apparent stranger who waylays 
one on election morning with the appeal to cast your vote early. 
It may be said that this would not touch the immense numbers 
who pay no taxes, but it would cover the class whose negligence 
in this respect is bewailed as the source of all our evils, and 
would at least have a tendency to call out more citizens than 
the requirement sometimes seen which compels a man to pay 
a poll tax before he votes. It seems only right that those 
who take a hand in our self-government should receive more 
consideration than those who neglect it, and anything which 
will bring out a full poll in some less extravagant way than 
the present method will be a saving to the public. Anything 
lost in such tax rebates would undoubtedly be made good by 
the more economical administration of the men so elected. 
The plan which has been tried in one State, of choosing jurors 
from those who fail to vote, is another step in the right direc- 
tion. 

There remain the expenses of campaigning proper, speeches, 
hall rent, processions and the various other features, not to 
omit the printing. The community cannot undertake as a whole 
to plead before itself the many merits of rival candidates and 
platforms, but the campaigns may become less expensive for 
the managers. It is the same as with the expenses of election 
officials, ballots and vote-getting. The public needs and de- 
mands it, and would better pay for it openly and economically. 
Since it is public business, we might save the considerable item 
of hall rent by permitting speakers to use public buildings and 
schoolhouses under proper regulations, and when not needed 
for their special purposes. We would at least know what it 
was going to cost us, and might economize a little in franchises. 

Other and better means may be discovered of getting public 
control and more economical management of what is really 
public business, without interfering with party rights. It is 
not denied that reform campaigns are made, sometimes success- 
fully, with honest expenses defrayed by honest means, but such 
campaigns are intermittent, occurring only when the regular 
organizations become too corrupt, and they do not have, nor can 
they honestly provide themselves with, the means for continuous 
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service under our present conditions. When their immediate 
ends are accomplished they disband, unlike the regular parties, 
whose standing armies are constantly maintained at public ex- 
pense, through appointments such as honest reform managers 
cannot approve of. 

Such movements as that for direct primaries aim to break 
down the machine, but if the latter with its superior organiza- 
tion put up good enough men, it stands to win until the charac- 
ter of the officials it is forced to elect finally becomes too high 
to countenance illegal means of raising money for expenses, 
provided those expenses are not taken from the shoulders of 
the machine. It would be a sad day for the country when the 
death of organization removed the stimulus to intelligent voting, 
reducing us to a condition of indifference toward our birth- 
right, but political organizations will not continue in business 
if their expenses are increased, while their sources of revenue 
are cut off. Since we must have them, we may look for the 
other alternative, the reduction of their expenses. Movements 
which aim to cut down their power of illegally raising money 
for meeting expenses will continue and increase, but they will 
be accompanied by more laws under which the public will 
assume the expenses openly and reduce the need of illegal extor- 
tions. When the community decides to do this work for itself 
the contractor-boss will no longer be needed. His real reason 
for existence now is that he contracts indirectly with the public 
to carry on its elections, and not, as some have maintained, 
that he undertakes to provide the desired legislation for public 
corporations. Though he engages in the latter traffic, it is 
not enough in itself to maintain his position. 

The trend in municipal government is similar to that in com- 
merce,—the greatest possible production of the best quality of 
votes in the most economical manner, due to systematic organi- 
zation and reduced expenses properly defrayed. There is a call 
for some of the systematizing genius now so lavishly bestowed 
on commercial affairs, and with this the party machine, like 
many another piece of mechanism formerly attributed to the 
devil, may yet be so changed and improved as to do economically 
as well as effectively its most important work. 

James R. TROWBRIDGE. 
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WORKMEN’S INSURANCE IN GERMANY.! 


Ill. 


N two former papers? I have endeavored to give an out- 
line of the subject. Coinciding as they did with the display 
prepared by the German Imperial Insurance Office at the St. 
Louis Exposition, and with other official publications expressly 
prepared for this occasion, they may have been of some interest 
as presenting material at first-hand, devoid of any official gloss, 
and to some degree as being guided by a quite disinterested spirit 
of inquiry, natural in a non-German observer. This absolutely 
non-political treatment made it necessary that my chief attention 
should have been paid to the economic and social hygienic bear- 


* Nore :—After the publication of Mr. Farnam’s article on the Psychology 
of German Workingmen’s Insurance in the May number of the YALE Review, 
Dr. Pinkus expressed a desire to take up some phases of the subject not 
touched upon in his earlier articles, and to illustrate them by statistics not 
easily accessible. His manuscript did not reach the editors of the YALE 
Review until after the time at which the printers usually require the copy, 
and it proved to be so voluminous that it would have been in any case impos- 
sible to print the article in one number. In order to meet the express desire 
of the author for a speedy publication of at least part of his study, the pub- 
lication of the Review was delayed in order to make it possible to insert two 
sections of the monograph. The whole is divided into five parts, as follows: 

(1) The Reciprocal Relations of Government and Workmen. 

(2) Relations towards Employers. 

(3) Moral Influence of Workmen’s Insurance—Statistics of Thrift. 
(4) Workmen’s Insurance and Public Charity. 

(5) Accident Statistics. 

The first section deals with the technical question whether workmen’s 
insurance is insurance in the strict sense of the word, or, as held by Professor 
Rosin, merely a governmental provision for the workingmen. Dr. Pinkus 
takes issue with Professor Rosin on this question. As this legal question 
is only indirectly related to the question of the effects of workmen’s insurance, 
it was thought best to omit it and to print in the present number sections 
2 and 3 somewhat condensed. The other parts of the monograph will be 
reserved for the February number, to which Professor Farnam will also 
contribute a brief note defining his position with regard to the matter —THE 
Eprrors. 

* Comp. the YALE Review, February and May, 1904. 
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ing of this legislation, while its purely moral influence was indi- 
cated in bare outlines, still curtailed by the limitation of available 
space. It was not less natural and necessary that to the American 
mind, trained from early youth to a permanent, almost subcon- 
scious, activity in practical politics, such cursory treatment of 
the latter point should appear unsatisfactory. To this circum- 
stance, I suppose, we partly owe the co-appearance with the 
second part of my paper of an article by Professor Farnam 
dealing with the “Psychology of German Workmen’s Insur- 
ance.” 

In writing the following pages I adhered strictly to my subject, 
although tempted to utilize for my argumentation facts and 
analogies from the history of general life insurance, wherewith 
I should touch a domain well known and familiar to the American 
reader. There we learn how intensely anticipations of the most 
direful consequences in public and family life issuing from the 
introduction of life insurance were harassing the mind of the 
moralists at a time when the economist, the politician and even 
the ‘‘general common sense” had fully esteemed the enormous 
progress it was inaugurating. 

Is it perhaps the same with workmen’s insurance? Are the 
apprehensions for social morals and national stamina merely 
arguments against human weakness, or does compulsory insur- 
ance have in its following such social dangers, so far as Germany 
is concerned? These are the questions to which neither Prof. 
Farnam’s paper, nor obviously what little I have been able to 
say in mine, have given a full answer. The following, while 
not claiming any kind of perfection, may, at least, provide the 
reader with reliable material not easily accessible on which to 
base his own opinion. 


I. RELATION TOWARDS EMPLOYERS. 


What influence has been manifested by workmen’s insurance 
upon the relations between workmen and employers, upon the 
“antagonism” of labor and capital? Here we have at our dis- 
posal a fair mass of observations, that have received of late a 
well ordered statistical treatment (labor statistics). It was on 


this foundation that we were able to base our assertion that work- 
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men’s insurance is exerting the most beneficial steadying influence 
upon the psyche of the working man. It is pleasant to find now 
that recent figures support our anticipations so closely. 

It could have been foreseen a priori that, thanks to workmen’s 
insurance, “working for other people’ has ceased to threaten the 
worker with the ever imminent possibility of disaster and eco- 
nomic ruin, through disease, accidents, incapacity, and old age, 
but that, on the contrary, -just this kind of work presents to him 
a fair safeguard from such dangers; that bringing employer 
and employed together on neutral ground, e. g., while occupying 
honorary offices, it teaches them mutually to understand each 
other and to work jointly for the common benefit of the classes 
which they represent and whose benefits are identical. 

Anticipations of such a kind, though they may be fitted together 
logically enough, are not always realized in practice; and critics, 
sceptically disposed towards workmen’s insurance, will naturally 
turn to social statistics. In studying these, they will soon find 
out that workmen’s insurance has done but little towards allaying 
the antagonism of classes, and will quote in the first instance the 
statistics of parliament elections and of strikes. Indeed, every 
new election adds to the number of social democratic votes! ; 
equally does the number of strikes show a constant increase. 

Were we to know nothing about the degree of accuracy with 
which strike-statistics are constructed and nothing more than 
the above about the relations between workman and employer 
in Germany, we should have to accept Prof. Farnam’s warnings 
unhesitatingly. As it is, we have to remember that of statistics 
as of quotations may be said cum grano salis, that applied out of 
their original connection they may be brought to prove “many 
things.” Such natural “context” is for statistics the medium 
in which the tabulated facts took place; and we shall lose ground 
after the first steps if we overlook the deep-reaching changes 
Germany has undergone since 1878. This country presented an 
entirely different picture in the consecutive decades 1880 and 


1890. 

*Comp. Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, supplemental 
issue for 1904, I: Allgemeine Statistik der Reichstagswahlen von 1903, II 
Teil, Berlin, 1904. 
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From a legal point of view the repression of the socialistic 
movement was one of these epochal moments, which starting in 
the seventies culminated in the Soztalistengesetz of October 21, 
1878. Socialist agitation was so paralyzed by this law, that in 
spite of all its efforts the number of socialist seats in Parliament 
showed a distinct tendency towards decrease: 1877, 12; 1878, 
g; 1881, 12; 1884, 24, and 1887, 11. The strikes showed 
for this period no increase’ and for some time they even declined. 
It would be rather risky to conclude from this that, while this 
state lasted, the relations between employers and workmen were 
of the most approved Arcadian pattern, or, as some contemporary 
factory inspectors put it, the workman became more “‘docile”’ 
(Gefiigiger). 

With the moment the law was annulled, October 1, 1890, the 
pent up energy found a most forcible expression in a steadily 
and enormously increasing return of socialist votes and seats, 
and in a whole array of new organizations and strikes. But, 
again, this will tell us absolutely nothing as to the relation in 
question, unless we take into consideration the radical displace- 
ment that took place in the internal political configuration of 
Germany. It is practically impossible to tell just now whether 
the social-democratic party owed its hundred thousands of votes 
to motives of an economic or of a political nature. Who can 
decide how many thousand votes it gained thanks to the exuber- 
ant growth of conservative-reactionary agrarian and clerical 
parties on the one hand, and to the decay of Liberalism on the 
other? Out of eighty-one social democratic seats (of 1903), 
thirteen are occupied by factory-owners, seven by master-work- 
men and nine by merchants and publicans,? a company suffi- 
ciently mixed to suggest the mixed political motives that collected 
their voters atone urn. The greatest victory was gained in 1903 
by the social democrats in Saxony, where they obtained all 
mandates but one, which was anti-Semitic. However, the cause 
of such results is to be found not in an increase of class-antagon- 

*Comp. Prof. Farnam’s article, 1. c., p. 99, and as to strikes the article 
Arbeitseinstellungen in the Handw, der Staatswiss, 2d ed., iv., Jena, 1898, 
. 746. 
af re Reichstag Biogr.-statist. Handbuch, begr. von J. Kirschner, 
1903-1908. XI Legisl.-Periode Herausg. von H. Hillger. 
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ism, but chiefly in the Draconic prescriptions which the Saxon 
administrative authorities thought necessary to turn against the 
freedom of coalitions and associations in general. But, even if 
we had not been able to select at the first choice such pregnant 
changes in the social medium, even then purely economic interests 
could not be made to play an exclusively deciding role in party 
life and party politics. 

Widely different is the question of trade disputes. Here 
we have in all reality the picture of a contest between two sup- 
posedly antagonistic sides. If we, therefore, for the moment at 
least, assume the hypothesis that the strikes and lockouts are 
as it were the manometers of these antagonisms, then strike- 
statistics should show us in every instance the corresponding 
pressure. We shall have to treat this matter somewhat more 
extensively. 

To start from our working materials, the strike-statistics were 
until very recently exceedingly inaccurate. Thus, when the 
official strike-statistics of 1901 of the Imperial Statistical Office 
were compared with the statistics collected by the General Com- 
mission of German trade-unions, Legien, chairman of this com- 
mission, stated in his “Korrespondenzblatt” that out of 484 
items only 26 agreed in both statistics; for 277 strikes both 
gave the same starting day; for go, the same time of duration; 
for 52, the same number of strikers. Again, the statistics of the 
commission omit 559 strikes and lockouts with 20,112 persons; 
the official statistics 316 strikes with 6,243 persons, which we 
find mentioned in the former. The causes of such considerable 
differences lie partly in the nature of the subject, partly in the 
inadequacy of the methods used for the collecting of data.’ 

However this may be, we come to the unpleasant conclusion 
that in drawing upon this, the only available material, we can 
never be sure for the present to what degree we may rely upon 
it, which is the more awkward, as we are bound to foresee that 


*The General Commission, for instance, concerns itself almost exclusively 
with the data on strikes of workmen organized in central federations; the 
Imperial Stat. Office relies for the collection of the facts upon the local police 
authorities. Concerning these and other sources of error, comp. the quoted 
article in Handw. d. Staatsw., 2d ed., vol. i, p. 764; the Correspondensblatt der 
Generalkommission der Gewerkschaften Deutschlands, 1898, No. 34 ff. 
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for the immediate future, with an increasing improvement of 
the methods, the numbers of disputes should continue rising 
fairly permanently. 

To be quite safe we shall, therefore, have to obtain as long 
statistical series as possible and shall have to draw these severally 
from different sources so that they contain different types and 
kinds of errors. For the Prussian statistics we refer to Prof. 
Farnam’s quotations;’ in the following is given a table for 
Bavaria and for the whole empire, and from those three we may 
conclude with a great degree of certainty: 

That the number of strikes has by no means gone on increasing 
uninterruptedly, and 

That the minima coincide with bad times and the maxima with 
favorable conjunctures on the market; we find, e. g., that the 
“hausse’”’ that started with 1895 and the “baisse” of 1go1 find 
their reflex in the general number of strikes, in the number of 
successful strikes, and in the number of strikers. 

And so once more we are confronted with a composite psycho- 
logical fact. Just as we were able to show, in the results of the 
elections, the play of political as well as of economical motives, 
so the trade disputes dissolve at closer sight into a sum of varied 
factors. How should, then, the mere statistical figures by them- 
selves speak in favor of this motive or of that? What could, for 
instance, entitle us to make the relation between workman and 
employer the chief shaping factor of trade disputes ? 

However, while for a critique of election statistics we have 
to remain content with a chronicle of events of purely symptom- 
atic character (compare above), we are able to analyze trade 
disputes with far greater accuracy and completeness, thanks to 
the statistics of the Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt, which give the 
motives of strikes and the way they were settled. Even if some- 
body finds these magnificent documents for the psychology of the 
German workman not sufficiently convincing—we shall see in the 
following how they are confirmed by a mass of allied phenomena 
—the very fact that these motives were noted individually in the 
newest strike-statistics is extremely important and characteristic 
of the new currents of social thought in Germany. Not so very 


*Comp. Yale Alumni Weekly for May 4, 1904. 
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long ago, official statisticians would, in the best of cases, be 
quite satisfied with four or five columns representing the demands, 
the results, etc.; more often they would not even trouble about 
this part: to the politician of that time all strikes were alike, 
being one and all symptoms of “social antagonism.” The recent 
German statistics segregated these items under twenty-five head- 
ings, surely sufficient to show how far an individualization is 
attempted of the motives that lead to strikes. The view regard- 
ing strikes in general, as most undesirable outbursts of hatred, 
dissatisfaction or of the evil instincts of workmen, has now 
become thoroughly superannuated, though its influence shows 
now and then its forked tongue in the German legal and admin- 
istrative practice. To-day we know from experience that trade- 
unions, though enjoying a perfect freedom and counting their 
hundred thousands of members, have not only not upset the 
universe, but have become a foremost factor in the just formation 
of work-prices, and have been instrumental in fostering progress 
in the mutual relations of workmen and employers. 

It has come to be silently agreed upon, that demands of ideal 
justice and real equality cannot be attained under existing cir- 
cumstances by private bargaining for prices. The modern eco- 
nomic organizations growing daily in power’ lead unavoidably 
to collective negotiations on an equal footing; they have this 
additional advantage, that paltry personal or local interests and 
prejudices begin to lose their influence upon the transaction of 
business. Very often we find experts of equal technical training, 
not seldom former school-fellows, acting in the name of these 
organizations; these will much sooner be able to grasp the com- 
munity of interests of both parties, than people directly interested 
in the issues. The evolution of these organizations leads, so it 
seems to me, not to a collision of interests, but to concurrent 
collaboration in the common interest. 

The attempt has often been made to draw analogies between 
economical and political phenomena. “The conflicts of interests 
in industry reproduce in a very large measure the phenomena 
*E. g., the enormous organizations of producers on one side and consumers 


on the other will hardly be looked upon as indicative of a bellum omnium 
contra omnes. 
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observed in the conflicts of national interests’? and on this score 
the ironfisted phrase is repeated: “St vis pacem para bellum.” 
If international differences will lead to war, the fault rests in 
the majority of cases in the absence of a higher authority that 
could arbitrate between the sides and, in case of need, enforce its 
decision; herein is the cardinal difference between strikes and 
wars: in both cases a peaceful settlement lies in the interest of 
the sides, but while there is no sanction for mediation in the 
intercourse of “civilized” nations, such means are given in a 
variety of forms for the relations between workman and em- 
ployer. If in the latter case they have not been taken sufficient 
advantage of, it is explained not by a lack of means for peace 
(tariffs, arbitration courts, conciliation boards) or by obstinacy, 
but chiefly by a shortsightedness with regard to self-interest 
and by an artificially bred antagonism. 

The German insurance legislation and social reforms con- 
nected with it have done very much towards eliminating this 
artificial antagonism. The workmen have been equalized with 
the employers in their right as contrahents; they are invited in 
equal numbers to participate in the adjudication of benefits and 
in arbitration courts. Every day’s experience teaches what a 
splendid school for socio-political training those common delibera- 
tions are; there must have been a deep conviction existing about 
this point, for recently a new law was issued making the appear- 
ance of employers before trade courts (Gewerbegerichte) com- 
pulsory under a penalty of 100 marks. 

Finally, a look at table No. II will also show that the workmen 
were driven to strike, not by a blind ill-feeling towards employers, 
but by a whole series of well understood and perfectly legitimate 
impulses. We refrain from discussing all these rubrics one after 
the other, as opinions may differ about the actuality or justice 
of some demands; it will suffice for our purpose to indicate the 
last rubric but one, concerning the tariff movement, for in all 
these cases (57, 89, 148) the strikers were clearly moved by 
the intelligent wish to secure peace. Let us realize once more that 


‘From the critique of Nicholas Paine Gilman's “Methods of Industrial 
Peace,” in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, London, 1904, vol. 67, 
Part II, p. 299. 
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these tariffs are not conventions in the Hague Conference style, 
but legal agreements that are guarded by courts and civil 
authorities. 


a oN: a at ae” 


TABLE II.—TuHE DEMANDS OF STRIKERS IN GERMANY.! 


= new 








Years 11899 om 1901] 1902|1903 


imnnitanantip 1s 

Status quo | of existing wages | 67 — 170) 131| 97 

Rise | (time or accord-pay) 956, 499 532) 836 
Pay or higher pay for overtime | 203! 72) 33) 123 
Extra-payment for extra-work, etc. ............0085 er ae 34, 64 
Granting of payments on account, etc.® 29| 
Various 78| 85) 
~~ Status quo | of the existing work-time...|...., 12) 12) 10) 
|Shortening | (total) | 345| 146 160) 253 
Abolition or limitation of overtime-work, etc. ...... 45} 26 
Shortening of work-hours on Saturday, etc. ........ Lest ie 
Entire abolition of overtime, etc. | 
|Establishment of a normal working day where it has, 

not been introduced 

'Various 


\Changes in the mode of remuneration, etc. | 32) 37| 56 
Maintenance of the existing mode of remuneration,etc. |... .| 13| 17 13 
|Re-engagement of dismissed workmen, etc. ........| 153| | 147) 141) 233 
|Dismissal or non- ~engagement of workmen, etc 70| 48) 
‘Dismissal of superiors 22) 14, 24 
‘Sanitary SONINIE, GOOG. ooo dcsicncidiccccccscsions | 28. 24) 33 
|Refraining from ‘‘ strike-work ”...................- | 4) 22) 10 
i CP vcaccechesaciaacasaccaevcnessncses loowal | 19) 16 25 
Permission for feasting May 1 |} 12) 8 142 
|Recognition of the workmen’s committee, etc 51) 34) 72 
‘Posting up of regulations, introduction of wages| 

| tariffs, their maintenance or change* 7 57 89 148 
‘Various ‘ | 345! 214) 134 114) 230 
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We are dealing here with an extremely powerful evolution, 
growing, like the mythical heroes, “not by years but by days.” 
Some of the statistics are fairly startling, e. g., the statistics 


*Compiled from the “Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Streiks und Aussper- 
rungen,” vols. 134, 141, 148, 157, and 164. 

*In cases of strikes where several demands were put forth at the same 
time, each of the demands is placed separately under its corresponding heading. 

* This item does not appear since 1902. 

*In the table of 1902 the demands of “posting up of regulations” do not 
appear; mention is only made of introduction, maintenance, or change of pay- 
tariffs. 
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concerning the sphere of influence of the Printers Tariff Associa- 
tion.’ The tariff in question was accepted as follows: 


TABLE No. III.—SpHERE OF INFLUENCE OF THE PRINTERS TARIFF. 


Year. Accepted by firms. Employing hands. In localities. 


| 
1897 1,631 18,340 469 
1898 2,030 22,468 649 
1899 2,704 27,449 | 880 
1go0o 3,115 30,630 1,002 
1901 | 3,372 34,307 1,030 
1902 3,464 36,527 1,043 
1903 4,250 39,464 1,315 


1904 (April 30) | 4,559 41,483 


1,382 

All these figures, as we see, have increased almost threefold 
in the comparatively short interval of eight years. This tariff, 
however, presents by no means an isolated instance. Every 
month brings fresh numbers of tariff conventions in other indus- 
trial branches, and, as they increase by leaps and bounds, we 
have every reason to infer that they are the expression of a very 
intensive conciliatory movement. For over a year Miss Fanny 
Imle has been publishing in “Soziale Praxis,” monthly accounts 
reviewing the statistics of this movement in Germany; such 
accounts cannot, evidently, replace official statistics, but they 
furnish an extremely valuable contribution to the valuation of 
this movement, which it would be impossible to obtain from 
sporadic newspaper notes. 

The Imperial Statistical Office has given its full and serious 
attention to this new domain of social activity, so young and 
yet so prolific; in one of the first numbers of the “Reichs-Arbeits- 
blatt” (No. 3 of the first year, p. 170) it addresses the circles 
interested, asking them to send collective tariffs. Although these 
inquiries are by no means complete, and the movement has not 
attained anything like its probable prospective growth, in the 
second year (No. 2, p. 122) of the “Reichs-Arbeitsblatt” we 
find an account of about one thousand of such tariffs, which are 
distributed among the trades as follows: 


*Comp. “Soziale Praxis,” Jahrg. xiii, Berlin, 1904, col. 1051, and the article 
of A. Massini, “Nochmals die Tarifgemeinschaft und die Tariforganisation 
der deutchen Buchdrucker,” in “Soz. Praxis,” Jahrg. x, Berlin, 1901, col. 1093. 
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TABLE No. IV. 

Trades. iffs. Trades. 
Builders Leather trade 
Potters Upholsterers 
Brewers Furriers 
Dockers 
Metal-workers 
Tailors 
Painters 

Lithography 

Timber-workers ‘ 
Stone-masons Barbers and Hairdressers, Gar- ) 
Bootmakers deners, Slate - pencil - mak- | one 
Plasterers ers, Glove-makers, Copper- { each. 
Glaziers smiths, Dice-cutters 
Commerce, transportation and Printers, Bookbinders, Engravers of 

communication music, one collective tariff each for 


Coopers the whole of Germany. 
Roofing trade 


These figures need no comment, and, although remarkably 
little is being said and written about tariffs' in Germany, great 
sympathy for collective tariffs exists not only among workmen, 
but also in the circles of employers. Not a few of these latter 
see in the associations of workmen not an enemy, but an ally, 
who works with them hand in hand, for raising the productivity, 
intelligence, and energy of the working class.* ““The prosperous 
growth of this (the tariff) movement signifies a victory of order 
over blind terrorism, a triumph of public-spirited constitutional- 
ism over heedless absolutism. Through the avoidance of strikes 

. a steady development of trades will be attained, by the 
suppression of unfair competition—a natural selection of truly 


*Comp. E. Francke, “Die gewerblichen Tarifvertrage in Deutschland,” art. 
in “Deutsche Monatsschrift fiir das gesamte Leben der Gegenwart,” Jahrg. 
iii, July, 1904, p. 584: “Von den Arbeitskampfen geht ein grosser Larm aus 
die Tarifvertrage werden im Stillen geschlossen.” 

*Comp. “Soziale Praxis,” xi, No. 8, col. 203, where opinions are quoted of 
factory owners (A. Kerkhoff, E. Noack), who expect from tariffs great advan- 
tages, not only for the workmen, but equally for employers, viz., the suppres- 
sion of unfair competition. 

* Comp. the opinions of the director of the Gerresheim glass works, of Prof. 
D. von Halle, the Marine Oberbaurat Schwarz and the wharf owner Meyer 
(Papenburg) in the “Soziale Praxis,” xi, No. 15, col. 377. 
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efficient firms.’* Nor is it blind selfishness of the sides that 
builds obstacles; there is a far more serious and more persistent 
inhibitory factor in the development of the technical part of 
industry, which complicates its mechanism in a quickly progress- 
ing proportion and which is a constant adversary of hard and 
fast rule. Here, as L. Bernhard puts it quite correctly,” in this 
conflict of economic evolution with technical development the 
efforts of the sides are often inadequate to help the evil. This 
is the place for the state to intercede by a pliable yet effective 
legislation, as it has been found necessary in England by a whole 
series of acts issued between 1891 and 1902. 

It is to be hoped that German legislation will not lag behind 
in its attention to the tariff movement, for this preventive meas- 
ure is at least as important as mediation and conciliation between 
the sides after the outburst of a conflict. In this last domain, 
however, the first steps are already taken. As table No. V 
shows, the percentage of strikes settled by immediate negotiation 
is on the decrease, while the proportion of strikes compounded 
by the intervention of professional corporations or of third per- 
sons is steadily gaining ground; although these statements are 
only for the last five years and, of course, cannot give any 
definite conclusions, they possess a great value as indicating a 
prevalence of the same symptoms in Prussia, Bavaria and the 
whole German empire, viz.: a steadily growing inclination of 
both sides to accept mediation. 

The same indications are obtained by a study of data on the 
activity of industrial courts (Gewerbegerichte) as boards of 
conciliation (Einigungsdémter).® Although the fitness of these 
magistrates in matters of trade disputes has often been ques- 
tioned, we can trace a quite satisfactory advance in their mode 
and success in transacting this business. The courts were 
addressed: in 1893 in 5 instances; in 1894, 16; in 1895, 19; 
1896, 44; 1899, 50; 1900, 80; Ig01 in 144 instances. The 


* Fanny Imle, art. “Die Tarifgemeinschaft” in “Soxiale Praxis,” xii, No. 49, 
col. 1273-1278. 

*L. Bernhard, “Die moderne Technik und die Zukunft der Tarifgemein- 
schaft,” in “Soziale Praxis,” 1904, No. 39, col. 1017. 

*In virtue of the Law of July 29, 1890. 
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number of successful negotiations was: in 1893, 3; in 1894, 
7; in 1895, 13; in 1896, 18; in 1899, 16; in 1900, 28; in 
1901, 35." Some of these courts display in their accounts, 
it is true, an alarming majority of unsuccessful efforts ;? such 
cases should be looked into more seriously, to find out whether 
they were due to the unfitness of the organs in question, or 
whether purely local conditions were interfering with an other- 
wise rational organization. These cases find a more than 
sufficient make-weight in the eminently successful activity of the 
greater industrial courts, e. g., in Berlin or in Hamburg. 


Tas_eE No. V.—NvuMBER OF STRIKES FINISHED.? 














| | | 
By mediation of | 
negotiation Industrial trade associations of the | of the 
| 








By direct Before the By proposal By proposal 
of the parties. Courts. or third persons. | employees. employers. 
Years. | 





‘= ee 
| absol. | in % | absol. | in % | absol. | in % | absol. in 1s rer | in % 





(A) Prussia, 








1899 | 344 43 35 4 | 117 | 3 414 51 | 203 25 

1900 | 408 49 29 3 146 | 15 433 46 240 26 

IgOI 225 35 19 3 75 | 12 239 31 103 16 

1902 | 234 38 23 4 92 | 15 251 40 128 21 
39 4 








(B) Bavaria, 











37 3 3 Ig 20 45 47 26 27 
1900 34 36 I I 16 17 38 40 15 16 
1gOI 27 36 2 3 19 25 38 50 17 23 
1g02 25 44 4 7 14 24 26 46 13 23 
1903 25 35 4 18 18 25 26 36 16 22 





Empire. 
































1899 | 534 41 50 4 205 16 644 50 297 23 
1900} 619 43 40 3 224 16 655 46 314 22 
1961 | 384 36 30 4 166 16 434 41 173 16 
1902! 403 38 41 4 175 6 | 428 40 181 17 
1903 | 533 39 54 4 323 | 24 | 628 | 46 279 | 20 











*Compiled from the art. of Stieda s. t. “Einigungsamter” in the Handw. d. 
Staatsw., 2d ed., vol. iii, Jena, 1900, p. 343; the notes in Soziale Praxis, x, 
No. 23, col. 581 and No. 46, col. 1182; the detailed statistics in No. 8 of the 
first year of the “Reichs-Arbeitsblatt” (Berlin, 1903), p. 669. The excellent 
Statistiches Jahrbuch Deutscher Staidte, 9th and 11th years, Breslau, 1901 
and 1903 resp., gives references concerning but a small part of German towns 
(17 and 37 resp.). 

*Comp. Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, 1. c., and Statistisches Jahrbuch Deutschen 
Stadte, 9th year, 1901, p. 158 and xi, 1903, p. 352. 

* The absolute numbers are taken from the “Statistik des D. R. Streiks und 
Aussperrungen,” 1899-1903, vols. 134, 141, 148, 157, and 164; the percentages 
of the total number of strikes are calculated (for the convenience of com- 
parison between the individual columns) by myself. 
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To illustrate what results are obtained on English soil, we 
adduce the following, which, mutatis mutandis, fully justifies the 


Tas_e No. VI.—MeEtTUODS IN WHICH CHANGES IN WAGES WERE ARRANGED.! 


Numbers of separate Individuals affected. 


tion. | ment | mediation. |_ tion. ment. 


1897 || 135,618 | 11,796| 307 | 405,492 | 553,213] 1,460 | 1,959 | 40,812 | 44,231 


United 
King- 
dom | Without strike. 1} After strike. 
Grand || 
Total j j j - — 
in | Under By concilia-| By | By mutual | By concilia- By By mutual} 
years. | sliding tion or arbitra- | arrange- Total. | tion or | arbitra- | arrange- | Total. 
scales. | mediation. | 


| } 
1898 || 169,047 25,659 | 3,850 764,578 963,134|| 1,015 | 2,050 48,970 | 52,035 


| 





34,273 


1899 || 178,018 | 364,616 | 11,636 | 587,033 | 1,141,303] 1,581 | 1,452 | 31,240 | 

i] | 
1g00 || 183,889 | 469,520 5,827 | 421,590 | 1,080,826)| 1,030 | 3,780] 50,150} 54,960 
1901 | 191,205 | 495,000 | 11,508 | 219,860 | 917,573) 180 667 13,706 | 14,553 


optimistic forecast as to the destinies of this movement in Ger- 
many. Not only the workmen but also the employers profit by 
joining associations increasing in size and power in that they 
introduce more socio-political comprehension into their own class 
and that they gain a guarantee of peace in all their relations with 
the workmen. 

In 1897 an insurance company was founded to insure em- 
ployers against strikes, Jndustria by name. The utter failure 
of this undertaking gave eloquent proof that strikes are not 
events to be dealt with by the simple expedient of insuring against 
them. Since the assistance rendered by institutions of this 
type to the employer is, in addition, limited by purely commercial 
considerations, it is of very problematic value, which in advance 
dooms them to the fate of the Berlin “Industria.”’ The strong 
point of all the employers’ associations is that their activity is 
also preventive; they are the only institutions that, while able 
to attempt mutual insurance against strikes, may take up the 
social mission of fostering social peace and good understanding.” 


*Cf. British Empire Year Book, 1903, p. 171. 

*Comp. the art. of Manes s. t. “Strikeversicherung” in the Handw. d. 
Staatsw., 2d ed., vol. vi, Jena, 1901, p. 1169, and R. van der Borght’s art. s. t. 
“Unternehmerverbande,” ibid., vol. vii, p. 347. As to the “Industria” the 
German and Austrian insurance press. 
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Like the associations of work-people, they show a very steady 
growth,’ which of late almost surpasses the former. 

This contemporaneous growth and development of mighty 
combinations of work-people, of employers, of consumers, of 
producers, are quite a characteristic sign of our time. The sullen 
suppressed subjection of a weaker class to hateful conditions, 
based for the most part either upon ignorance or on utter absence 
of initiative, is not a very comfortable kind of peace. Better 
far, if the mutual recognition of equal power leads to negotia- 
tions on an equal footing, and if civilization is trusted to do its 
work toward ‘avowing the degeneration of the “armed peace” 
into a cult of power, towards proving the truth of the mutilated 
proverb: st vis pacem, para—pacem! 

Workmen’s insurance has done much towards the inauguration 
of such social peace in Germany. It was through it that the 
work-people came to hear of their numerical strength, saw what 
even small contributions may amount to in such numbers, got 
used to see their breadgivers not only in the capacity of superiors, 
but also as collaborators in honorary offices, had finally their 
eyes opened to the fact that the affairs over which they were 
sitting in court and giving judgment, were not affairs concerning 
individuals, but the entirety of producers. Now the workman 
begins to realize that in case of accident, illness, invalidity, and 
old age, he has a legal claim to subsidies, not from his employer, 
whom formerly he would sue at law, but from a third legal 
person representing the given trade or profession. From this 
realization, if it took firm root, evolution runs straight to the 
conviction that the other conditions of work, too, are not exclu- 
sively created by individuals whose life interests are built upon 
the oppression of the weaker, but by the common concern of 
employers and employed. 

Such is my conclusion from figures that can be fully relied 
upon, showing that while the strike movement, especially in good 

* They are now organized in two central federations: Hauptstelle Deutscher 
Arbeitgeberverbinde (since April 12, 1904) and Verein Deutscher Arbeitge- 
berverbinde (since November 23, 1904). The aim of both federations is, 
besides the representation of their intersts, “ein friedliches Zusammenwirken 
von Arbeitgebern und Arbeitnehmern zu forden.” Comp. Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, 


second year, No. 4, July, 1904, pp. 309 and 314, where the statutes of these 
federations are published in extenso. The “aim” is defined in § 2. 
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times, is by no means abating, there is another tendency afoot 
that is already modifying the character of strikes—that of 
settling conflicts by pacific means. Whether there exists a differ- 
ent interpretation of my facts for explaining the awkward psy- 
chological problem of the influence of workmen’s insurance upon 
the relation of labor to capital; whether my conclusion is an 
outcome of an optimistic inclination merely, as one might judge 
from the concluding words of Prof. Farnam’s paper (p. 113) ; 
this I cannot take upon myself to answer. 


2. Morar INFLUENCE OF WORKMEN’S INSURANCE. STATIS- 
TICS OF THRIFT. 


Professor Farnam launches yet another similar objection 
against my views; it is difficult, indeed, to reconcile with my 
optimistic ideas about the educational value of workmen’s insur- 
ance the following conclusion: “ . the effect of giving them 
allowances and help in time of trouble has apparently been to 
weaken the spirit of self-help, increase the demands upon the 
public purse, and to make them less wise and responsible in their 
expenditure.” + By such differences of opinion one may be 
almost tempted to the heresy of distrusting statistics; Bismarck’s 
sledge-hammer words that statistics could prove anything and 
everything, if fitly handled, seem almost too mild for such a 
flagrant case. It is quite lamentable, we must admit, how insuffi- 
cient, inaccurate and unreliable is the greater part of moral 
statistics. However, as we have absolutely no other instrument 
for our investigation, we must make the best shift of it we can. 
We shall soon find out that the more we approach social psycho- 
logical and moral problems, the more cautiously must we handle 
our instrument, constantly testing its limits of accuracy. 

In one direction—for the question of thrift we possess a fairly 
reliable statistical material giving data that are commensurable 
for a sufficiently long period; in using this, we can at least make 
sure of avoiding the common enough pitfall of taking accidental 
deviations for a constant tendency. Here again, as soon as we 
reach deeper, we find that we are dealing with a composite 
phenomenon, that only on closer examination shows its right 
face. 

We find nearly always quoted the general results of savings 
institutions, viz., the sum total of deposits, the general number of 


*L oc, p. 113. 
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depositors, the mutual relation of these two numbers and of 
either to the general number of inhabitants. Then follows, as 
a rule, a local or general patriotic outburst of pride in demon- 
strating how the yearly increase of goodness goes on growing 
steadily, how the nation, and especially those of its classes for 
which the savings banks exist “continue in accumulating their 
halfpennies and farthings and thus enrich themselves and the 
nation,” “raise their moral level,” etc., etc. Now, on cooler 
analysis, we find that the figures do not by any means prove so 
many pleasant things all at once; that, for instance, this increase 
may be favored by a fall of the bank rate, by bad conjunctures, or 
the anticipations of such, by lower prices of foodstuffs or a higher 
income of workmen. On the other hand, not a small influence 
upon these figures would show a successful activity of concurrent 
institutiqns: savings and loan associations, cooperative societies 
and, above all, insurance. 

A glance at table No. VII will convince us that every indication 
goes against a constant decrease in any of the sixteen columns 
that characterize the general state of savings institutions in 
Saxony, Prussia, Baden, Bavaria, Bremen, and Berlin. In all 
these, it is true, one may note a certain retardment in the incre- 
ment to the sum of deposits, for instance, at the end of the last 
decade of the past century. In Bremen (col. 15) the year 1900 
shows even an absolute diminution of this sum; but all pessimis- 
tic comments of this phenomenon are absolutely unfounded. It 
is quite natural that the surplus of new deposits over the sums 
paid out stands in a good year far behind most of its predecessors, 
as it was in Prussia in 1900—the culminating point of an unpre- 
dented hausse which opened a number of good investments in 
trade and industry and drained the depository movement of these 
very sums.’ It is very interesting to compare the surpluses of 
Prussian savings banks for the successive years 1880-1900: 


* As to this occurrence a controversy arose in the German press. “Vorwarts” 
was of the opinion that the number of new deposits does not decrease in 
consequence of bad conjuncture; on the contrary, in prosperous years even 
workmen place their savings in industrial shares or other stock with a higher 
rate of interest; “Berliner Tageblatt” indicated the arising of a whole series 
of new investments; only the “Sparkasse” had misgivings and remarked: 
“As such investments have not been made in any considerable degree, the 
fact of a decrease is very awkward.” Cf. the art. “Die preuss. Sparkassen im 
Rechnungsjahre 1900-01” in the Volksw. Zeitschrift Die Sparkasse, “organ 
des Deutschen Spark.-Verbandes,” herausg. von W. Schaefer, Hanover, 
1902, p. 18. 
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Mill. M. | . | am I | Mill, M. 


1880 ; 1887 132.03 1894 145.56 
1881 , 1888 | 141.94 | 1895 | 233.05 
1882 ‘ 1889 135.83 1896 187.97 
1883 F 1890 98.29 | 1897 | 186.91 
1884 " 1891 38.57 | 1898 182.26 
1885 , 1892 52.90 1899 | 145.47 
1886 ; 1893 98.89 | 1g00 95.37 





This much, certainly, the above table (No. VII) does show, 
that savings institutions play an important role in the life of the 
German nation, and that a serious change in its morality cannot 
take place without influencing the statistics of thrift. 

What changes, then, are there in the statistics of German sav- 
ings banks? Are these changes connected with workmen’s 
insurance and not with any of the above-mentioned factors, and 
to what degree? What do they tell us about the desirable or 
undesirable influence of workmen’s insurance upon the character 
of the German workman? 

None of these capital questions can be even approached with 
the help of these data: such general statements are useless for 
our purpose, because they efface the individuality of the different 
categories of depositors, to ascertain which is the main object of 
our analysis. 

Indeed, there are three possibilities for the stated increase of 
the general numbers: (1) all categories of deposits increase at 
the same or at a different rate, (2) some of them remain un- 
changed, others change in plus or in minus, (3) some decrease, 
while others grow. 

Fortunately some German statistics’ give us figures showing: 
(a) the numbers of savings books for each definite amount, (b) 


*Comp. for Prussia the “Statistische Korrespondenz” and the reprints 
from it in Volksw. Zeitschrift. Die Sparkasse, 1903, p. 134, 1806, p. 20, 1897, 
p. 362, 1890, p. 206, 1900, p. 227, 1901, pp. 8 and 204, 1902, pp. 17 and 221, 
1903, p. 350; and in the Bulletin de Stat. et de Législ. Comp., Paris, 1891, p. 
111, 1893, p. 77, 1804, p. 93, 1800, p. 182, 1900, p. 197, 1901, p. 607, and 1903, 
p. 577; also the art. in the Zeitschrift des Preuss. Stat. Bureaus, vol. xxx, 
xli, xlii and xliii, Berlin, 1890, 1901-1903. For Saxony, Zeitschrift des K. 
Sichsischen Stat. Bureaus, vols. xxxvi, Dresden, 1890, p. 111 and pp. 188-238 
(an art. of V. Béhmert with diagrams), xli, Dresden, 1895, p. 5, xlv, Dresden, 
1900, pp. 183-240, and very incompletely in the Kalender und Stat. Jahrb. f. d. 
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the relations of these numbers to the total number of savings 
bank books, and (c) the amounts of deposits in each of these 
categories (Bremen only). We shall see how readily these num- 
bers fall into a well defined regularity, if we only take the trouble 
—and no small trouble it takes to glean them from different 
statistical annuals and periodical publications. By means of such 
tables it is quite easy to ascertain, which of the three indicated 
possibilities we are dealing with. 

The absence of statistics for all Germany for a long sequence 
of years' does not impede our investigation, because the indica- 
tions are not uniform for all savings banks, and the conditions 
of life are far from identical in the whole territory of the German 
empire. In what we give here we were guided, therefore, not 
only by external considerations, but chiefly by the wish to pay 
special attention to the economical life conditions of the rural 
(Prussia, Baden) and industrial (Saxony) population, as well 
as of the population of large cities (Berlin), and of typical com- 
mercial cities (Bremen). In all cases we shall turn our attention 
to the small deposits (up to 500 or 600 marks) and more 
especially to the smallest (up to 50? or 60 marks), as these figures 
will give us approximately a picture of the development of sav- 
ings among the working classes, and, generally among those for 
whom compulsory insurance has been introduced. 

Thus we perceive (tables VIII, [IX and X*) that in all Germany 
small deposits and their individual groups (under 60, 60-150, 
150-300, and 300-600) taken absolutely not only do increase, but 


Kin. Sachsen (passim). For Baden the Stat. Jahrb. f. d. Grossh. Baden 
(incompl.). For Bremen, Jahrbuch f. Brem. Stat., Heft II (incompl.), Bre- 
men, 1888, 1892, 1896, 1900. For Berlin, Stat. Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin, 
vols. xviii, xxi, xxiv, and xxvii, Berlin, 1893, 1896, 1809, 1903. Comp. also for 
Baden Stat. Mitteilungen tiber das Grossh. Baden, 1808, No. 7, giving the data 
for 1897; the other lacunae are as yet not filled out. 

*The first table for all Germany, Brunswick excluded, for 1900, was 
published only in 1903; comp. Bulletin de Stat. et de Législ. Comp., vol. 54, 
Paris, 1903, pp. 210-211. 


““ ” 


*In the following I omit “50” relating to Baden to simplify the appel- 
lation of this category of deposits. 

* For typographical reasons tables VIII, IX and X are printed in a con- 
densed form, four years of each quinquennium being omitted. Two colored 
diagrams, showing changes in the character of the deposits of the Bremen 
savings banks, had to be left out for the same reasons.—THE EbirTors. 
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that they increase by numbers as well as by the sums deposited. 
Hence they prove anything but an abatement of economy among 
the working classes. As a matter of fact not many of the critics 
of workmen’s insurance have suggested such influence otherwise 
than very tentatively; though the apprehensions of some as to its 
deleterious action upon the prosperity of savings institutions were 
put so ambiguously or inexactly, that they may have conveyed 
as a fact what in reality was no more than a thought.! 

We have now narrowed down our inquiry into the following 
form: since the general amount and sum of deposits (cf. table 
No. VII) as well as the absolute number and sum of minor 
deposits (cf. table VIII) are everywhere on the increase, does 
the progress in thrift proceed among the lower classes with the 
same intensity that it possesses among depositors with more than 
600 marks? Ina word, instead of comparing absolute numbers, 
we shall compare the proportions of savings books and deposited 
sums of each group as we have done in tables [IX and X. 

If we formulate our question in this way, only one answer is 
possible, namely: that that much-talked-of development of sav- 
ings banks during the last twenty years progresses chiefly through 
the agency of the middle classes, not of the work-people, and that 
the number and individual amount of deposits of these latter were 
increasing considerably more slowly than the former. Therefore 
the proportion of small deposits was constantly decreasing. 

We find, further, that the way in which this decrease was 
taking place was not everywhere identical. 

Thus, in Prussia we see an uninterrupted decrease in three 
groups with deposits: 60-150, 150-300, and 300-600 marks. 
The group of books under 60 marks shows for a time the same 
tendency, with this difference only, that from 1890-1892 their 
ratio is found to go up, which may be caused by the inclusion of 
fresh masses of population under compulsory insurance (by the 

*Comp. the art. “Sparkassen” of M. Seidel in Handw. d. Staatsw., 2d ed., 
vol. vi, Jena, 1901, p. 853: “Ob dieser staatliche Zwang auf das freiwillige 
Sparen der Minderbemittelten einen hemmenden Einfluss austtben wird, ist 
wohl noch nicht erkennbar, nach meiner Ansicht aber auch nicht zu befiirch- 
ten...” The question being equivocal, can be answered in different ways, 


considering whether we shall speak of the absolute or relative number and 
quality (amount) of deposits. 
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Invalidity and Old Age Insurance Law of June 22, 1889, enforced 
on January 1, 1891), and that many clients of savings banks, 
who would have otherwise belonged to the second, third, or 
fourth classes (up to 150, 300 and 600 marks) had to content 
themselves with the smallest deposits (under 60 marks). That 
this was really the case is proved by the yearly percentile increase 
in the number of books of each of the above-mentioned classes 
in ratio to the number of books of the preceding year. We see 
that while in the second class this ratio of increase went down 
from 3.96 per cent. in 1889-90 to 2.25 per cent. in Ig0I-02, in 
the third class from 3.49 per cent. in 1889-90 to 1.86 per cent. 
in 1901-02, and in the fourth from 7.22 per cent. in 1889-90 
to 3.16 per cent. in 1901-02; in the first it decreased only from 
5.48 per cent. in 1889-90 to 3.99 per cent. in Ig01-02 and, most 
remarkably, it attained 6.38 per cent. in 1890-91. Meantime the 
proportion of increase in the last three classes of deposits (600- 
3,000, 3,000-10,000, and over 10,000 m.) was oscillating from 
year to year, as follows.’ In consequence of this we find an 


: i ; 
Category of books. | 1889-90. | 1891-92. | 1892-93. | 1893-94. | 1896-97. _ 1897-08. 1898-99. | 1899-00. | 1901-02. 
| | | | | | 


| | 660! 6.27) 6.83! 5.69} 6.98 
| | | | | 
| 74-23) ¢4.23| > 5-91| 11.11] 7.28) 6.29) 5.57 | 10.85 


| 
i 
Over 10,000 m.. .| | 


| 7.38| 6.67 | 5,71 | 6.24 | 10.98 


— —_—______’ 


Increase in % of the amount of the preceding year. 


ever increasing percentage of books in these last three categories ; 
adding the rubrics 6, 7 and 8 of table No. LX, we receive for 
the successive years from 1889 to 1901 the following progression : 
23.95 per cent.; 24.08 per cent.; 24.30 per cent.; 24.41 per cent. ; 
24.70 per cent.; 25.26 per cent.; 25.28 per cent.; 26.28 per cent. ; 
26.56 per cent.; 26.92 per cent.; 27.08 per cent.; 27.38 per cent. ; 
28.25 per cent. of the total number of deposits.’ 

*Compiled from the Volksw. Zeitschr. Die Sparkasse, |. c., and the Bulletin 
de Stat. et de Législ. Comp., 1. c. For the lacking years no data are published. 

*G. Evert, “Die preuss. Sparkassen im Rechnungsjahre” 1901, in the 
Zeitschr. d. preuss. Stat. Bureaus, vol. xxiii, Berlin, 1903, p. 207, alludes to 


the possibility of increasing the higher classes by deserters from the lower 
ones and the habit of some new relief clubs (Hilfskassen) and other legal 
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Quite analogous was the course of events in Baden; there, 
the small deposits (up to 1,000 m.) constituted a decreasing part 
of the general number, namely in 1881, 76.86 per cent., in 1890, 
75.26 per cent., in 1895, 73.82 per cent., and in 1900, 73.09 per 
cent. Here also the lowest deposits benefited by the sudden fall 
in the ratio of deposits from 101 up to 1,000 m. (especially in 
1890). The two higher classes increased uninterruptedly. 


PERCENTAGES OF THE TOTAL NUMBER (BADEN). 


Year. 1-100 m 10I-1,000 Mm. | 1,00I-§,000 m. 5,000 and more 
1881 23.74 53.12 | 20.63 2.51 
1890 26.29 48.97 21.70 3.02 
1895 | 26.46 47.36 22.88 3.29 
Ig00 | 26.29 46.80 23.36 3.55 


' 





A somewhat different picture is presented by Saxony, where 
not only the deposits over 600 m., but also those from 300-600 m., 
were progressing in an ever increasing ratio; they constituted of 
the general number of deposits, 


In the year 1894. 1895. | 1898. } 1899. 


13.58% | 13.80% | 13.92% 
22.84 | 23.55 | 23.60 


which indicates that in Saxony not only the wealthier, but also 
the lower middle class, was taking an increasing part in the 
savings movement. Even here it is fairly evident that the lowest 
class of deposits (up to 60 m.) was in all likelihood reinforced 
by deserters from classes two and three (60-150 and 150-300m.), 
as its ratio was on the increase for a certain time’ (from 1881 till 


persons of investing their disposable funds in savings bank deposits; he 
remarks, however, quite correctly: “Auf die Zahl der Sparkassenbiicher 
diirfte das freilich nur wenig Einfluss haben, da diese Einleger héchsens 
nach Tausenden, aber nicht nach Hunderttausenden oder gar Millionen zahlen 
koénnen .. .” He evidently does not insist upon these facts. 

*It is very interesting to state that the first group showed in Saxony a 
constant decrease from 1849 (44.41 per cent.) to 1876 (31.19 per cent.), while 
the groups two and three an almost uninterrupted decrease till now; meantime 
the ratios of the groups four (300-600) and five (over 600 m.) showed 
a constant rise from 1849 (8.97 and 3.50 per cent. resp.) till now. Comp. 
the art. “Das Sachsische Sparkassenwesen von 1849 bis 1888” of Victor 
Béhmert in the Zeitschrift d. Kin. Sachs. Stat. Bur., vol. xxxvi, Dresden, 1890, 
p. 195, where are tabulated these percentages for the period from 1849 to 1888. 
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1894), and it began to fall only in the last few years (in 1881, 
33-71 per cent., in 1894, 36.44 per cent., and in 1899, 34.46 per 
cent. ). 

A picture, distinct from the former and extremely character- 
istic, is given by the Bremen savings banks statistics (table No. 
X). Nearly one half of the total number of depositors consists 
of owners of savings books up to 60 m.; their relative number 
was increasing almost without interruption from the moment 
when workmen’s insurance became law (from 42.15 per cent. in 
1883 to 45.26 per cent. in 1898). The same rising tendency was 
shown also in the qualitative value of these deposits (comp. col. 
2 and 3 of No. X). But here a surprise is in store for us, when 
we find that, in spite of this quantitative and qualitative advance, 
half of the depositors represent a little more than one per cent. 
(1.20 per cent. in 1898) of the total sum of deposits. A counter- 
part to this in a different sense is found in columns 12 and 13, 
from which we see that the comparatively small group of deposi- 
tors (1,000-5,000 m.) which constituted in 1883 14.29 per cent., 
and in 1898 13.45 per cent. of the total number of depositors, 
possesses almost half the capital of the Bremen savings banks (in 
1883, 42.62 per cent., in 1898, 47.80 per cent.). Equally inter- 
esting is the inverse relation between the neighboring columns: 
4 and 5, 6 and 7, 8 and 9g, 12 and 13, 14 and 15, viz. between 
the relative quantity and quality of the deposits belonging to each 
of those classes. We find that an ever increasing amount of 
deposits is held by a decreasing number of books. A turning 
point is represented by the class 600-1,000 m., where both col- 
umns (10 and 11) rise (but here also, the column for the relative © 
height of deposits, much more quickly than the column for the 
number of deposits). The last class, with deposits over 10,000 
m., is falling steadily in numbers, a fact which is by no means 
surprising, as in a commercial city it should not be difficult to 
invest such sums as securely as in savings banks, and yet more 
profitably. 

In conclusion, we shall consider the Berlin statistics as pre- 
senting an example of metropolitan life, where the extremes of 
capitalistic organization meet. Under these circumstances, hand 
in hand with a rapid increase of the ratio of depositors, possessing 
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300-600 and above 600 m. (comp. tables VIII and IX) the ratios 
of the three lowest classes decrease in proportion. Therefore, in 
Berlin, too, savings banks become more and more an institution 
for the middle class, by whose prosperity their business is in- 
creased, while to the working classes they serve merely as a sub- 
sidiary means of saving. 

As such, they have to leave the place free for more important 
and urgent expenditure, as soon as such presents itself... This is 
well proved by the figures which we have compiled to show 
changes in the consumption of commodities and in emigration. 
Since 1900, the opportunities for wage earnings decrease? (as 
shown by the small consumption of coal and iron), while the 
retail prices of food-stuffs rise quickly. In accordance with the 
well known law of value, the work-people, suddenly attacked by 
two such calamities, consume less wheat, rye, sugar, and alcohol* 
and more potatoes and barley; the next consequence is the 
sudden increase of German emigration, that had been rapidly 
declining since 1891. In such times savings banks have clearly 
few chances to find fresh clients among the working class; but 
in the face of the adduced facts, we should hesitate to explain 
this decrease in the number of small depositors since 1900, by 
an increasing frivolity and prodigality. 


*An elaborate table showing emigration, recent prices of meat, and con- 
sumption of coal, iron and other commodities had to be omitted on account 
of space.—Tue Enpitors. 

* According to J. Zastrow’s “Die Krisis auf dem Arbeitmarkte,” in Die 
Stérungen im Deutschen Wirtschaftsleben wahrend der Jahre 1900 ff., vol. 5 
[Schriften d. Ver. f. Sozialpolitik, vol. cix], Leipzig, 1903, p. 6, there were in 
Germany for 100 situations offered to the Labor Bureaux: 


TasLeE No. XI.—MALE APPLICANTS FOR Work. 
July. | August. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. 


Jan. | Feb. March.| April. | May. | June. 


231.4 | 176.7 | 128.4 | 133.8 143.6 | 141.3 


154.9 135-3'| 117.9 102.2 | 118.2 | 119.4 | 131.7 | 121.5 | 123.1 | 148.2 











347-9 | 315.9 | 198.3 | 176.4 | 224.3 | 212.0 | 197.8 | 202.4 |161.0' | 213.2 





(*) Figures printed in full-face denote the beginning and the end of the crisis 
on the labor market. 


* Comp. the table of consumption of brandy and beer (No. XXIV). 








144.0 143.8 | 135.0 | 149.8 | 182.2 | 201.4 
187.8 | 170.5 | 119.2 | 120.6 | 133.0 | 123.9 | 122.1 | 121.3 | 116.4 | 126.9 | 169.2 | 177.6 
179.2 | 157.8 | 114.8 | I1g.0 | 125.1 121.6 | 119.9 | 116.3 | 104.7 | 119.3 | 143.3 | 153.0 
156.2 | 127.0 | 100.5 104.8 | 109.2 | 102.1 | 109.5 | 103.9 | 109.2 | 116.5 | 141.5 | 153-7 
203.6 | 233.4 
228.2 | 202.4} 149.8 140.8 | 174.8 | 183.3 | 182.4 | 186.9 | 177.2 | 231.5 | 272.4 | 325.7 

| 292.8 | 274.2 
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We have come to the end of our analysis, and if now we com- 
pare the evolution of individual savings banks, we find that they 
show one feature in common, indubitably closely connected with 
workmen’s insurance. We have seen clearly how the depositors 
segregate into two orders: the ones who rely for cases of emer- 
gency entirely or chiefly upon the savings placed in the savings 
banks (“middle classes’); the others who keep in the savings 
banks merely smaller sums for minor unforeseen expenditures, as 
they are absolutely unable to insure themselves against greater 
risks by their comparatively insignificant deposits. This want 
is supplied in a much more economic and certain way by insur- 
ance,—and by compulsory insurance in Germany, which, as is 
rightly observed by T. M. Rubinow! is “not in the least directed 
versus saving, but versus charity.” The whole measure was 
intended implicitly not for the abolition of savings, but to supple- 
ment them. It was to be expected that, when hundred of millions 
were put together yearly by the work-people, the savings banks 
would have to feel the drain; but as the absolute numbers of 
depositors and of sums deposited in savings banks has not 
decreased, and as the savings of working classes visibly grow, 
the German legislator may contemplate his work with just pride. 
And this also may be repeated with special stress, that not by 
those sums only that are deposited by the work-people in the 
savings banks, but by these, added to the total of their contribu- 
tions to workmen’s insurance, may we form an idea of the true 
state and development of their thrift, and of the influence of 


social insurance. 
N. PINKUws. 
Gottingen. 


*In his recent Article: “Labor Insurance” in The Journal of Political 
Economy, vol. xii, No. 3, June, 1904, p. 362. 
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| Report of the Commission on International Exchange. Washing- si 
i) ton: Government Printing Office, 1903—518 pp. ie 
1! The labors of the United States Commission on International tt 
} Exchange of last year mark a distinct departure from the trail " 
ie previously traveled by international monetary conferences. d 
: The theme was not, as in the other cases, bimetallism, or the T 
remonetization of silver. It was instead, mono-metallism, the . 
extending of the gold standard over those nations and colonies that C 
| are still on a silver or copper basis. . 
sy! The method pursued was also novel. The general conference - 
‘| was abandoned, the idea being that resolutions reached by com- tt 
f promise between irreconcilable differences of mind do not carry tt 
telling weight, while at the same time the unwieldiness of a large " 
) assemblage prevents close and tenacious discussion of new ideas and sl 
it kl new proposals. The Commission did its work by means of indi- . 
; | vidual meetings with the corresponding commissions appointed by 
’ the Powers taking part in the movement. Following this plan, the 
; ! ' United States Commissioners were enabled to press home their b 


arguments the more consistently, and to lay a proper share of 
| stress on the educative element of their campaign. d 
As missionary work calculated to open the eyes of the civilized . 
y nations to the detriment done the progress of the whole world by P 
the existing disparity of metallic standards, the efforts of the Com- " 

mission must be regarded as of the very highest value, and it must 


\ be considered that those efforts were skilfully and intelligently ” 
i directed. The importance of the subject cannot be overestimated. , 
. Without a doubt, action must some day be taken to close the remain- 
a ing gaps between gold currencies and silver currencies. That | 
tt event, as clearly indicated in the powerful arguments of the Com- . 
i ) mission, will make possible the spread of the modern economic ; 
civilization to China and the inert silver-standard regions of Asia. 7" 
a) As work intended to attain a specific object by direct means, the r 
Mi efforts of the Commission were, and will remain for the present, ' 
: Hh) comparatively fruitless. The report is much stronger and more ( 


interesting on the expository side than in the proposals, although, 
from the nature of the case, a great deal of energy was expended 
upon the advancement of definite projects. 
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The original source of the Commission is to be found in the 
nearly identical notes of China and Mexico to our State Depart- 
ment in January, 1903, asking the support of the United States in 
an international movement that should prepare the way for, and 
promote, the carrying out of measures to put the still remaining 
silver standard countries on a gold basis. The interest of Mexico 
in the matter, that country being apparently the prime mover in 
the joint action, seems to have been due as much to the desire 
to preserve an extended market for her silver in China, as to a 
desire to have the stabilization of her own currency facilitated. 
The Mexican Commissioners, who accompanied our own, harped 
constantly upon the desirability of doing something for silver. Our 
Commission, by bringing forward the monetary device of the 
exchange fund to the exclusion of all others, and possibly, by its 
advocacy of greater uniformity in coinage purchases of silver by 
the gold standard nations, seems to have shown that it carried 
the interests of Mexico, as a silver producer, in mind along with 
its proposals for currency reform. It is but natural that this 
should be so in view of the genesis of the Commission and in view 
also of the fact that two of its members, Professor Jenks and 
Mr. Conant, had been called in consultation as monetary experts 
by the Government of Mexico just previous to their appointment 
by the United States. The report wisely avoids the color of direct 
championship of silver. The impression given of a bias in that 
direction, however, together with the absolute commitment to the 
exchange-fund project for China, worked out in great detail, were, 
perhaps, unfortunate for the Commission in somewhat clouding 
over the serious significance of the really vital part of its work. 

The proposals of the Commission group themselves under three 
main headings. 

(a) Project for change of standards, with particular reference 
to China. 

(b) Proposal that all the countries and colonies making the 
change should adopt a uniform coinage ratio of about 32 to I. 

(c) Proposal that the present gold standard countries should, 
in their purchases of silver, buy with regularity and at stated 
intervals, refraining from all purchases whenever the price per 
ounce should go above 28 pence. 

It is doubtful if the gold-exchange fund system, recommended for 
China in substantially the same form that it has in the Philippines, 
is at all adapted for use outside of well-governed countries with 
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well-organized finances. The establishment of a powerful bank- 
ing system in China, and the creation of a robust national monetary 
control as preliminaries, are, while highly to be desired, somewhat 
far advanced for a conservative country whose standards of value 
have never before risen above the bullion stage, and whose actual 
administration has never been effectively centralized. It is a long 
jump from a chaotic currency that sells by weight to a uniform 
token coinage that takes its value from the decree of the govern- 
ment and the exchange operations of a national banking system. 
No doubt a sufficiently strong government could impose such a 
currency upon any people. But such a notoriously inefficient and 
non-progressive government as that of the Chinese will not be 
able to attempt the task. Nor will the moral support of the Euro- 
pean powers be of any avail. A project for currency stabilization 
in China that refines the"use of gold and the possession of gold 
down to the vanishing point is plainly visionary. It is hard to see 
also why in view of the enormous natural difficulties in the way of 
any monetary reform at all, a plan should have been chosen that 
necessitates a material appreciation of the currency in order to 
make the new system safe. It would seem as though the currency 
reform, when it finally comes about, could be better secured by 
methods that involve a greater displacement of silver by gold, and 
as small a degree of appreciation as may be possible. 

The desirability of uniformity in coinage ratio in the several 
countries making the change is quite evident. A rise in the market 
price of silver above the coinage price would tend under this plan 
to be stopped before it had caused monetary derangement, whereas, 
if its brunt fell upon the currency of one country alone, a serious 
shrinkage of circulation might result. 

Uniformity of purchase of silver by gold standard nations would, 
if practiced, considerably steady the price. For German East 
Africa, and possibly for India, the plan will be tried. For the other 
countries the need for silver is not constant enough to admit of 
steady purchases at stated intervals. The Commission takes the 
ground that a steady price for silver would be a bulwark to the 
stability of the new monetary systems. 

On the expository side there is a great deal in the report of the 
Commission’ that is extremely valuable. That part which relates 
to the circumstances governing the price of silver is highly inter- 
esting and full of suggestion. Much that is new and important is 
brought out here. The argument showing the benefits that would 
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result from stabilization of exchange is powerful and convincing. 
‘Lhe data gathered regarding Chinese monetary conditions, and the 
accounts, compiled from various sources, of the currency systems 
of other Asiatic countries, are useful for reference. 

The mission to Europe was a tacit recognition of the part the 
powers play in the control of China, especially in their relations 
to the indemnity. It was hoped that a part of this would be 
remitted China during the incipiency of the monetary reform. 
Professor Jenks was sent to China, after the return of the Com- 
mission from Europe, and he is in that country now, engaged in 
furthering the campaign of education among officials, viceroys and 
merchants. China has already in treaties and in edicts shown signs 
of stirrings towards monetary reform. One cannot but view with 
approval the efforts of the Commission to arouse China and the 
world to a realizing sense of the vast import of the stabilization 


of international exchange. 
MORRELL W. GAINES. 


Organized Labor, Its Problems, Purposes and Ideals, and the 
Present and Future of American Wage Earners. By John 
Mitchell. Philadelphia: American Book and Bible House, 


1903—pp. xii, 436. 


Mr. Mitchell’s book consists of two quite distinct parts, though 
they are not so designated in the table of contents, the one his- 
torical, the other controversial. It also seems to have had two 
authors, though the title page contains but the name of one. At 
least the introduction states: ‘In the compilation of data and in 
the preparation of ‘Organized Labor, its Problems, Purposes and 
Ideals,’ I have been assisted by Walter E. Weyl, Ph.D.” The 
reviewer is, however, justified in disregarding the historical part, 
which is a mere summary of the statements of well-known authori- 
ties. And he is forced to disregard the share of Dr. Weyl in the 
book, since there is no way of distinguishing his contributions from 
those of Mr. Mitchell. We shall, therefore, confine our comments 
to that part of the book, which is indeed the most important, in 
which Mr. Mitchell discusses, explains, and pronounces himself 
upon the numerous practical problems of modern trade unionism. 

In contrast to many labor leaders, the author takes a broad and 
on the whole moderate and conciliatory view. Numerous exam- 
ples could be given of his way of looking at things. The trusts, 
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he holds, are not likely to diminish the demand for labor. They 
may, like machinery, cause temporary displacements of labor, but 
will not in the end reduce the opportunity for employment (p. 
200). On the subject of politics he is opposed to creating a labor 
party, and thinks that the trade unions can secure greater advan- 
tages from the existing political parties (p. 207). He espe- 
cially warns, however, against trying to put working men or men 
of any other class in “fat jobs.” “It occasionally happens,” he 
says, “that political activity, begun with the highest ideals, degen- 
erates into a policy of mere position-grabbing. The inevitable 
result of such action is demoralization and disintegration (p. 
210). But he advocates going to the polls as well as to the 
primaries (p. 214). He is very outspoken on the subject of 
violence in labor disputes, and says: “It is perfectly just that all 
forms of violence be visited with condign and summary punish- 
ment,” though he adds that “it is unjust that, as frequently hap- 
pens, peaceful picketing should be castigated” (p. 217). He 
opposes the attitude which some unions have taken with regard to 
the militia, and says that their “attitude should be, and almost 
invariably is, one of tolerance if not of friendliness” (p. 218). 

He recognizes the fallacy of trying to make work by diminishing 
the output, and says that it is “of supreme importance that the 
present policy of American trade unions, the policy of non-restric- 
tion, should be continued and enforced” (p. 259). On the crucial 
question of the open shop he seems to express himself with some 
caution, for he says: “I believe that trade unions have a perfect 
legal and moral right to exclude non-unionists, but that this right 
should be exercised with the utmost care, and only after persuasion 
has been tried and has failed” (p. 285). The boycott he considers 
to be defensible or indefensible according to circumstances (p. 286), 
but condemns on the whole the secondary boycott, under which 
the patrons of an enterprise, as well as the enterprise itself, are put 
under proscription. “As a general rule the further the boycott is 
removed from the original offender, the less effective it becomes.” 
Though he also adds that there are many cases in which a secondary 
boycott is absolutely necessary (p. 289). 

With regard to the use of physical force, he says: “It is better 
that the strike be lost than that it succeed through violence and 
the commission of outrages” (p. 319). Compulsory arbitration of 
the New Zealand type does not appeal to him, and he says that 
it is better to seek industrial peace wherever possible in trade 
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agreements (p. 346). Though a strong trade unionist, he sets 
public considerations above those of a class, and says: “The wage 
earners of the country, like the manufacturers, the farmers, the 
professional classes, the small tradesmen, are all a part of society, 
and in the long run, no one of these classes can succeed, unless it 
has the support, approval and sanction of the whole community. 
Phe welfare of society is even more important than the welfare of 
organized workmen” (p. 423). 

One of the cleverest pieces of argument is found in the chapter 
on the incorporation of trade unions. This he opposes, not on the 
ground that it would increase the responsibility of the union for its 
own illegal acts, for he says that it is probable that unions are 
already responsible for them, but because he believes that the vague- 
ness of the law with regard to the rights of trade unions and the 
bias of the courts would subject them to frequent annoyance and 
prevent their growth on beneficent lines. And he well argues that 
the laws of incorporation as they now exist are not adapted to the 
incorporation of trade unions (p. 229). Very clever is also his 
argument in favor of the minimum wage. Workers in large estab- 
lishments cannot be dealt with as individuals, but must be treated 
as classes or groups, and to show that the employers themselves look 
at the matter in that light, he says: “Where a strike for higher 
wages has been successful, the companies invariably apply the 
increase not only to the men who have struck, but to the non- 
unionists, who, ostensibly satisfied with conditions, may have worked 
throughout the strike. The employers thus recognize that there 
must be one minimum rate prevailing within a shop, and acknowl- 
edge at the same time that the non-unionist is to be considered 
in modern industry not as an individual workman, to be separately 
contracted with, but like the unionist, as a member of a large indus- 
trial group” (p. 280). 

The judicious reader need hardly be cautioned against accepting 
as statements of fact many broad generalizations which represent 
only the views or inferences of the writer, such as the statement on 
page 99 that “Without organization and without the interference 
of the law the individual workman is practically at the mercy of 
the employer.” In the same category falls the statement on page 
111 that “Without the active intervention of trade unions the 
increase in wages which has marked the progress of American 
industry in the nineteenth century would not have taken place. 
Some references should also be given for the statement, so con- 
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trary to the commonly received facts of history, that the employ- 
ment of women in mines was abolished through the efforts of 
trade unions. And it is certainly an exaggeration—to put it 
mildly—to say that “Until quite recently all discussions upon 
the subject of labor, its rights and duties, assumed the workingman 
to be a mere animate machine.” It may have been through mere 
inadvertence that the statement is made (p. 147) that England has 
passed a compulsory insurance law for accidents, while in France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy and other continental countries provision 
is made for compulsory compensation. The insurance laws are in 
Germany and Austria, and it is in England and France that the 
principle of compensation has been introduced. 

It is gratifying to see that Mr. Mitchell differs so far from many 
trade union leaders as to say that “The ideal of the trade unions 
should always be high wages, short hours and great efficiency” 
(p. 163). This and many other views show that, while the author 
is by no means free from many of the errors which have clustered 
about trade unionism, he at least represents a more enlightened 
and liberal spirit than that which has characterized many of their 
leaders. H. W. F. 


The Slav Invasion and the Mine Workers. By Frank Julian 
Warne, Ph.D. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1904—211 pp., 
price $1.00 net. 


The object of Dr. Warne’s book is to convince the reader that 
unrestricted immigration of cheap labor from southern Europe is 
fraught with grave perils to our industrial and social organizations ; 
that the Sclav invasion into the anthracite coal fields gives us a con- 
crete example of the deleterious effect of this immigration, resulting 
in labor conflicts, in a lowering of the standard of living, and in 
political and social evils; that some remedial measures should be 
adopted to stay the forces of degeneracy, to safeguard the welfare 
of society, and to preserve our institutions. It is an interesting and 
instructive picture of the evils which immigrants of a lower civiliza- 
tion bring with them, while the call to action to counteract these 
evils is loud and strong. 

No area of 480 square miles in the Union is so full of dramatic 
events, of epoch-making incidents, of social unrest, as this anthracite 
territory in northeastern Pennsylvania. These events and conditions 
are reviewed in a lucid, capable, and intelligent manner by Dr. 
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Warne, who has given the book the charm of a romance, while 
presenting to the reader a prospect where forces come to play which 
are seldom dreamed of in the quiet of the counting house or in the 
sanctum where patient investigation is carried on by the academician. 
The two first chapters tell the story of the union movement among 
mine workers of Keltic and Teutonic stock, the conflict between the 
Workingmen’s Benevolent Association and the consolidating railroad 
companies, the various attempts at adjusting wages, and the final 
defeat of organized labor by organized capital. The following six 
chapters describe the coming of the Sclav; the conflict for sub- 
sistence between him and the English-speaking mine workers; the 
steady but sure victory of the Sclav immigrants; the Sclav’s advan- 
tage because of his docility and the changed conditions of the 
mining industry; the continuous migration of English-speaking 
mine employees from the coal fields; and the attempt made in the 
strikes of 1900 and 1902 to stay the downward trend of the net 
wage because of the low standard of living of the Sclav. In chapter 
IX, Mr. Warne tells us what is the task before the Miners’ Union, 
which has within its fold representatives of sixteen nationalities 
whom racial prejudice and class hatred have long kept asunder. His 
faith in the saving power of the Union is strong, stronger possibly 
than the facts justify. In a subtle discussion of the parallelism 
between organized capital and organized labor as related to indi- 
vidual rights and the interest of society, the casuist gets the upper 
hand of the philosopher. The last chapter, which takes up over 
one-fourth of the book, is a vivid picture of the strike of 1902, the 
inconvenience and suffering of both the strikers and the public, the 
agitation for relief, and the final action of President Roosevelt in 
bringing the contending parties to agree to arbitrate their differences. 

The book is well written ; the typographical work is excellent, and 
it is exceptionally free from typographical errors. As a general 
criticism of the work, we find that the author shows a tendency to 
sacrifice plain facts to dramatic effect, to discount forces resistless 
in their effect on organized labor, to generalize too hastily and to 
give, occasionally, a higher coloring to events than the circumstances 
justify. In the turbulent period of 1868-1875, the perturbed condi- 
tion of the financial world, the resumption of the gold standard, 
racial jealousies and class hatred, the conflict of operators and the 
insular character of the various sections of the coal fields, were 
dissolvent forces which the writer hardly mentions. In 1870-1871, 
the Reading was the only railroad that entered into the business of 
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mining; the four other leading railroads in the hard coal business 


had, long before this, secured charters for both mining and carrying 
coal and had their territory well in hand (pp. 31-32). The three 
companies controlling the northern field absolutely refused to grant 
the sliding scale to their employees, and the men remained out for 
several weeks, insisting on the adoption of the sliding scale after 
the miners in the southern field had resumed and secured it (p. 20). 
Mining in the southern field as compared with that of the northern 
field is really a different art; different conditions prevail, which 
have checked and will continue to check the migration of mine 
workers from the one field to the other (p. 85). Lackawanna 
County is not representative of the northern coal fields, because of 
the city of Scranton with its 102,000 inhabitants and its diversified 
industries. It only contains 46 per cent. of the mine workers of 
the Wyoming region (p. 48). Mr. Warne speaks continually of 
the Northern and Schuylkill fields as covering all the anthracite 
territory, and seldom mentions the Lehigh region, which is and has 
been the seat of disintegrating forces acting most powerfully and 
persistently. Here the Sclav first came and then descended on both 
sides of the mountain, settling in Nanticoke as early as in Shen- 
andoah and affecting employees under individual companies in the 
Wyoming Valley as much as in the southern field (p. 90). The 
check to the Sclav in Lackawanna County came from the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western and the Delaware and Hudson Companies, 
both of whom virtually closed their mines to these men until the 
change of administration came, when Hallstead and Storrs, Vandling 
and Simpson resigned and new men, acted upon by forces we need 
not mention, opened the gates and let the Sclav into the collieries 
of these companies (p. 85). No women have ever been employed 
in Pennsylvania as laborers (p. 70), although some of them go to 
the breaches to steal coal. Mauch Chunk is called the “Switzerland 
of America,” the Wyoming Valley, never (p. 86). Bruno, the 
Italian, is a public school teacher in Bunker Hill, an Italian colony 
of one hundred and forty families, and not superintendent of public 
schools in Kline township (p. 106). The Sclav brings his drink habit 
with him, and does not acquire it (p. 112) in the coal field. James 
and not John McParlan, who disrupted the Mollie Maguires, was 
an Irish Protestant (p. 34), and only professed the Catholic faith to 
better effect his purpose. The leading Sclav people in coal fields 
are the Poles, and not the Slovaks (p. 44), as is clearly seen from 
the general table on page 51. 
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These few inaccuracies, however, are minor defects and affect 
not the main purpose of the book, whose thesis is abiy and abun- 
dantly proved. No one can read the work without being convinced 
that the menace to our industrial and social life from the incoming 
immigrants of southern Europe is great, and that the need of 


remedial action is imperative. 
PETER ROBERTS. 
Mahanoy City. 


The Citizen: A Study of the Individual and the Government. By 
Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, New York, 1904—pp. viii, 346. 


In a series of chapters ranging from such themes as “the origin 
of Mankind” and “the Beginnings of Government” to “the Citi- 
zen and the Law” and “Immigration, Universal Suffrage and 
the Negro Question,” Professor Shaler has sought to bring home 
to young people at the growing age, some of the intricate relation- 
ships into which as citizens they must sooner or later enter. Thte 
title is, on the whole, a fair index to the contents of the book, since 
it is not the machinery of government, but the attitude of the indi- 
vidual toward government and the state, which elicits the author’s 
interest. 

There is much reason to doubt whether the moral sense can be 
quickened through books of this character. Formal ethics of the 
text-book order never yet converted the immoral man from the error 
of his ways. So much Professor Shaler seems to concede, when 
he writes, “such teaching is not easy to be had from books; it is 
of a kind that needs come directly from a teacher.” He has suc- 
ceeded, nevertheless, in writing a book which may be read by 
young people with considerable profit. He does not weary by dull 
moralizing; he does not offend by over-much instruction; and 
he does not commit—at least, not often—that sin, unpardonable 
to the ears of young folk, of seeming to ‘talk down’ to them. 

Older readers will find much to criticise adversely. There are 
statements so unqualified as to be almost untruths, conclusions that 
do violence to accepted premises, and defects that obviously spring 
from insufficient information or from misinformation. Does Pro- 
fessor Shaler mean to quote the Declaration of Independence, when 
he uses the words “all men are born free and of equal rights” (p. 
32)? That much-misquoted document contains no such phrase. 
What Jefferson did say is, “all men are created equal.” To 
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be sure, Sir Henry Maine made the same misquotation, and many 
another English writer after him, but an American should know 
better. The chapter on party allegiance, admirable as it is in 
spirit, is misleading in its conception of the modern political party. 
To find a continuous history for the two groups of citizens known 
at present as Democrats and Republicans, is to strain the facts of 
party history unwarrantably. Moreover, the binding force of the 
modern party is much more a matter of machinery and organization 
than of principle. What will the mature reader think of such a 
placid refection as this: “Although we hear a great deal about 
the ills which arise from trusts, syndicates, and ‘combines,’ evil- 
doing by them has not very often been found; when it occurs, it 
is probably sufficiently met by laws,” (p. 133)? Or this: “In 
general, where we hear the men of any business calling denounced 
as unpatriotic or as pursuing a course which is injurious to the 
country, it is safe to believe that he who makes the charges is in 
error, for the very good reason that people are usually honest and 
desire their country’s good?” In these days of overgrown corpora- 
tions one is bound to smile at the naive opinion that the only way 
by which the government can help business is by leaving men 
to do their business as they like. 

It is interesting to note that the author fails to sound his note of 
buoyant optimism only when he discusses such matters as foreign 
possessions and the negro question. Perhaps Professor Shaler 
believes, with many teachers of the young, that whatever may be 
the author’s convictions, the dominant note in a book of this sort 
should be that of hopefulness. The spirit of this study of the 
citizen is admirable, and every page reflects the generous sympa- 


thies of its versatile author. 
ALLEN JOHNSON. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


The appearance in the “Story of the Nations” series (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York) of “Mediaeval England,” by Mary 
Bateson, marks a distinct departure from the plan of previous vol- 
umes. Miss Bateson describes her book in a sub-title as a study of 
“English feudal society from the Norman Conquest to the middle of 
the fourteenth century”; within the time limits which she has set 
she treats of the life of the court, the nobles, the clergy, the bur- 
gesses and the country classes. Miss Bateson is well fitted by 
previous studies to engage in such a work, and has made a valuable 
contribution to the literature of the social history of England. She 
speaks modestly of her book as a compilation; one can only wish 
that more compilations were of this kind. The book bears evidence 
throughout of such control over facts and appreciation of their sig- 
nificance as are the fruit of scholarly application and original 
thought. A feature of the book deserving special mention is the 
excellence of the illustrations; they are good cuts, relevant to the 
text, and the reader is informed of the source from which they were 
taken. 

Professor Frank M. Anderson’s “Constitutions and Other Select 
Documents illustrative of the History of France, 1789-1901” (The 
H. W. Wilson Co., Minneapolis), does for the French Revo- 
lution and later French history what MacDonald has done for 
American, and Stephens and Adams for English history. The selec- 
tion of documents has been judiciously made, the translations so far 
as we have noticed are exact and clear, and each piece is prefixed by 
a brief critical note with references to the best general accounts 
of the period to which it relates. On the whole, no more service- 
able contribution has recently been made by an American scholar to 
the study of French history. 

Students of economic literature will welcome so fresh and inter- 
esting an account of Adam Smith as Mr. Francis W. Hirst has 
prepared for the English Men of Letters Series (The Macmillan 
Co., New York). The principal addition to our knowledge of 
Smith’s literary and scientific labors since the publication of Rae’s 
Life nine years ago has been Mr. Edwin Cannan’s edition of Smith 
Lectures on “Justice, Police, Revenue and Arms.” These lectures 
Mr. Hirst makes the basis of his study of Smith’s development as 
an economist. Considerable attention is bestowed upon his travels 
in France and upon the literary history of his works. 
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It is a curious fact that in the century and a quarter that has 
elapsed since the Declaration of Independence only two American 
scholars hdve prepared historical commentaries upon it. The first 
appeared fifty-six years ago, forming the second part of Lossing’s 
“Biographical Sketches of the Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” and it was an early effort of that historian, meritorious 
in its aims but unsatisfactory to-day. Dr. Herbert Friedenwald has 
now undertaken the same task with far better equipment and per- 
formed it on the whole in a very satisfactory manner, in his “The 
Declaration of Independence” (The Macmillan Co., New York). 
After tracing the rise of the movement for independence, he takes 
up the document itself and shows how saturated its preamble is 
with Locke’s theories of government, effectually disproving the wide- 
spread notion that it echoed Rousseau. The most interesting part, 
however, of the book to the student of the Revolution is the his- 
torical and explanatory commentary on the separate charges against 
the king and the parliament. Altogether, Dr. Friedenwald’s mono- 
graph is a contribution of more than common value to American 
Revolutionary history. 

Another monograph of merit, of particular service to the students 
of the Revolution and of American political methods, is Dr. Agnes 
Hunt’s “The Provincial Committees of Safety of the American 
Revolution” (Western Reserve University, Cleveland). Miss Hunt 
gives a careful account of these political agencies in each of the 
colonies and shows how important their services were in organizing 
the Revolution. Critical notes and a classified bibliography are 
appended. 

Of the recent larger works relating to this field of history Sir 
George Otto Trevelyan’s “The American Revolution” (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York) is incontestably the most interesting 
reading, whatever misgivings the student may feel as to the author’s 
strong American bias. As in his first volume, the delineations of 
personal character are most vivid and the illustrative passages drawn 
from out of the way contemporary material are especially striking. 
Notable among these is the portrayal of the pitiful life of the 
loyalist refugees in England, drawn from Curwen’s letters and 
diary. 

Mr. Winfield H. Collins, of Claremont College, North Carolina, 
is the author of the first critical study to be made of “The Domestic 
Slave Trade of the Southern States” (Broadway Publishing Co., 
New York). Mr. Collins has brought to light from a variety of 
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sources much interesting information on this happily obsolete branch 
of commerce. The most original and valuable part of his book is his 
critical examination of the historical commonplace that the border 
States were engaged in slave-breeding for the cotton States mar- 
ket. By an ingenious comparison of population statistics, as pre- 
sented by the successive censuses, Mr. Collins is able to show that 
this idea is a popular misconception, and that it is devoid of statistical 
evidence, and that the movement of colored population to the south- 
west from Virginia did not proportionately exceed the normal 
emigration movement of the white population which was going on 
all the time. On the other hand, there was no disproportionate 
preponderance of adults in the gulf States and of juveniles in the 
supposed breeding States, as must have been the case if the exporta- 
tion of slave€ from the border States south greatly exceeded the 
normal movement of family migration. Footnotes and a classified 
bibliography enable the student to verify the author’s statements. 

The wide interest felt in the Hall of Fame established at New 
York University has incited Mr. George Cary Eggleston to prepare 
a volume of brief readable biographies of “The American Immor- 
tals” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York), which shall be a “Record 
of men who by their achievements in State-craft, War, Science, 
Literature, Art, Law, and Commerce have created the American 
Republic, and whose names are inscribed in the Hall of Fame.” 
Each sketch is prefixed by a reproduction of the best portrait avail- 
able. It would be unreasonable to expect critical research in such 
studies, and consequently one is not surprised to be told again that 
Eli Whitney’s first cotton gin “was capable of doing the work of a 
thousand negroes.” One is rather surprised, however, at so rigor- 
ously critical a judgment of Webster’s character in a. short popular 
sketch. 

The Reverend James S. Jones has contributed to fill a gap in the 
field of American biography in his “Life of Andrew Johnson” (The 
East Tennessee Publishing Co., Greenville, Tennessee). The work 
deserved to be done, and the author has done it in a sympathetic 
and friendly spirit. The student will gain some new impressions of 
Johnson’s personality in private relations, but the amount of new 
material presented relating to his public life is disappointingly small. 

From Professor Barrett Wendell’s “The Temple of the XVIIth 
Century in English Literature” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York) one gets interesting apercus of the relation between litera- 
ture and political and social history, and of the relations between 
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New England and Old England Puritanism. The lectures were 
delivered at Trinity College, Cambridge, and begin with the Eliza- 
bethans and end with Dryden. 

The great accessions to our knowledge of antiquity derived from 
archzological excavations impart a particular interest to such a 
narrative of the daily life of the archeologist in the Orient as is 
presented by Mr. H. Valentine Geere in his “By Nile and Euphrates. 
A Record of Discovery and Adventure” (imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York). The larger part of the book has to 
do with the Babylonian expedition of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the rest with work under Petrie in Egypt. 

For the student of history and the social sciences, the Annual 
Report of the Librarian of Congress (Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington), with its ample lists of the more important recént purchases, 
is of much assistance in enabling him to keep up with the principal 
foreign publications in those fields, particularly with those issued 
by the different governments. 
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